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In the Second Year of Repeal 


failure, 


Repeal has been a complete 


Clarence Darrow, ablest, sincerest, and 

) , , 
the most effective of the “Wets”’ in the 
long campaign against Prohibition, is un- 
happy over Repeal. He feels that the 
“Wets” are going to as “absurd extremes,” 
5 5 ) 


as he phrases it, in releasing liquor as the 
“Drys” went in trying to confine it. “In 
all too many states the bars are almost 
completely down in the sale of not only 
beer and wine, but even of the stronger 
spirits. In many cities whiskey and other 
strong drink may be freely purchased by 
any adult, not only in recognized liquor 
stores but also in drug stores, cigar stores, 
and other emporia.” If these conditions 
continue, opines Mr. Darrow, Prohibition 


will come back almost as fast as it went” 


away. 

This observation does equal credit to Mr. 
Darrow’s honesty and clear vision. After 
one year of repeal, the situation is appal- 
ling to any one not primarily interested in 
the “booze” trade as a producer, vendor, 
or consumer. None of the promises of the 


“Wets’ and all the prophecies of the 
“Drys” have been fulfilled. In a little 
over a twelve-month we have returned 


straight and sure to the scandalous condi- 
tions which originally produced Prohibi- 
tion, and will in due course produce it 
again. 

Promises of the “Wets” 

It may be well to remind ourselves of 
what the “Wets”, in their long campaign 
for the repeal of Prohibition, really guar- 
anteed to the people of this nation. In 
1932, for example, a political candidate for 
a high office delivered a speech which con- 
tained the following passage: 

“Pass this bill (Repeal), and within a 
year all those who are now idle will be 
employed at high wages; farmers will again 
be prosperous through heavy demand and 
high prices for their products; railroads 
will be running extra trains from coast to 
coast; taxes will be lowered, crime will 
disappear, and happiness he restored to the 
people.” 

It is not unfair to quote these inanities 
since serious and sincere men deliberately 
used “bunk” of this description, as they 
might have used “booze”, to intoxicate men 
into inebriate fantasies of a land deliver- 
ed of Prohibition and therewith of all its 
ills. The nation was actually persuaded to 
believe this stuff, and thus to destroy the 
18th Amendment! But it would be as 
shameful now to use these wild words 
against Repeal as it was always shameful 
to use them in favor of Repeal. The sober 
promises of the “Wets” were mad enough, 
as witness these assurances: 


(a)—that the saloon would not come 
back; 

(b)—that bottlegging would disappear; 

(c)—that crime would diminish; 

(d)—that business recovery would be 
accelerated and the tax burden in- 
definitely relieved. 


Honest students of the liquor question 
knew that no one of these pledges could 
be made good. The conditions promised 
never had existed when the drink traffic 
was let loose upon the land. What guar- 
antee was there now that a miracle was 
suddenly to be achieved through the mere 
enactment of a new law? The “Drys” had 
been ridiculed unmercifully for trying to 
bring in an ideal state of affairs by merely 
passing a law; and here were the “Wets’” 
undertaking to do the same identical thing 
by merely expunging a law. Their failure, 
of course, is as tragic as it was inevitable. 


The saloon has come back in numbers 
unparalleled 4m American history. Open 
bars are multiplying like the swarming 


devils of holy 
old type of 
without any 


scripture. Added to the 
saloons, which now flourish 
of the controls built up 


By Dr. JOHN Haynes HOLMES 


of the “Wets” have been kept 
through decades of struggle and sacrifice, 
are the innumerable candy stores, drug 


stores, cigar stores, tea shops, news stands, 
oil stations, restaur: ints, night elubs, rail- 
road stations, even theatres, department 
stores, and clothiers, where liquor can be 
had as freely as in the wettest days gone 
by. The one great achievement of Pro- 
hibition—the banishment of the saloon— 
hailed by “Wets” and “Drys” alike, has 
been undone at a single stroke. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE DAWN 
James R. Stein 


The space beyond the two gray walls 

Of Hartranft and of Hosmer Halls 

Has turned into a sylvan stage 

Whereon I view the Pageant of the 
Dawn 

In May-time. 


From my window 

I look out 

At peep of day 

And sometimes 

Almost have to catch my breath 

To see the glory of the sky 

Veiled through the lightly-foliaged 
trees. 


A streak of day!—a golden river! 

Bordering between earth and heaven 

Flames in the east. 

See how it’s pierced by the outline 
of earth 

Lifting arms to the light! 


Then the wonder spreads and height- 
ens, 

The chorus of the birds that sing 
among the trees 

Grows full, 

All flowers and grasses 

Join in the glad procession 

That heralds dawn. 


At last, 

Amid the gathered beauty, 
The way is opened; 

And the Sun, 

Robed in dazzling apparel, 
Mounts into heaven 

And begins to reign! 


Hartford Seminary 


Bootlegging Continues 


Bootlegging continues as bad as ever. 
So outrageous was the rum-running on land 
and sea in 1934, that the federal govern- 
ment started a drive in April, 1934, which 
Secretary Morgenthau promised would “hit, 
and hit hard, this illicit industry.” Just 
eleven months later, in March, 1934, as 
nothing had been accomplished, another 
drive was launched, with expectations as 
innocently sanguine as ever. Meanwhile 
State Beverage Commissioner Burnett, of 
New Jersey, ridiculed President Roosevelt’s 
characteristically complacent remark that 
“we have the bootleggers on the run.” 
“You and I wish,” he said, “we had them 
on the run.’ Then he went on to state 
that the estimate of 50 per cent of the 
liquor consumed today is illicit was in- 
correct, and “that the amount was nearly 
56 per. cent.” On February 9, in Elizabeth, 
N. J., an illicit distillery, capable of flood- 
ing all New York and New Jersey, was un- 
covered. The trade is flourishing! 

Has crime diminished? It hadn’t last 
vear. On the contrary, said Col. Calvin 
Goddard, director of research of North- 


says this noted student of the liquor question, who shows that none of the promises 


western University’s crime detection bu- 
reau, On September 30, “statistics show 
that certain types of crime are on the in- 
crease.” This year is the same—or rather 
worse! That’s the reason why, in February 
last, Washington launched a drive against 
crime of unprecedented intensity and vigor. 
The bootleggers, gangsters, racketeers were 
getting wholly out of hand. The official 
report from New York, dated February 9, 
tells the story: One year after Repeal, 
criminal offenses reported to the police 
registered an increase of 2 per cent, and 
“property lost or stolen during the year— 
an increase of 37.5 per cent!” 

As for recovery, perhaps it is just as well 
not to refer to a sensitive subject. Certain- 
ly there has been no very impressive im- 
provement in business—none such as might 
have been achieved if the millions put into 
the liquor traffic had gone into other and 
more wholesome types of industry. As for 
taxes—this is the disappointment of the 
age! Pennsylvania has reported monthly 
receipts on the beer tax at the rate of 
$4,000,000, as contrasted with an expecta- 
tion of $20,000,000. A miscalculation of 
just 75 per cent! Such figures are typical 
of the entire country. 


Repeal a “Flop” 


Repeal is a complete “flop.” Nay, worse 
than a “flop,” it is a tragic betrayal of the 
public interest and welfare. Yet we might 
have known all this after generations of 
experience with the liquor trade—would 
have known it, had we remembered pre- 
Prohibition days instead of allowing our- 
selves to be obsessed with the indubitable 
but comparatively trivial evils incident to 


Prohibition. Conditions today are what they — 


always have been when liquor has been 
loosed upon the land! Consumption of liquor 
has been enormously increased; intoxication 
and all its attendant abominations are mul- 
tiplying beyond endurance; the whole situ- 
ation is passing out of control. Look at a 
few of the fearful facts and figures: 

Arrests for drunknenness in 226 cities 
of the United States in 1934 showed an 
increase of 26.17 per cent over the last 
year of Prohibition (1933), and an increase 
of 244.3 per cent over the first year of 
Prohibition (1920). 

Arrests of women on charge of drunken- 
ness in 130 cities in 1934 showed an in- 
crease of 39.87 per cent over 1933. 

Motor-car accidents, as reported by the 
police in 144 cities, revealed an increase in 
1934 over 1933 of 5.12 per cent. The Na- 
tional Safety Council, in its 1935 edition 
of “Accident Facts,’ reported an increase 
of 13.19 per cent in motor-car accidents. 
Fatalities in these accidents increased 9.76 
per cent. The extent to which drunken 
driving was a factor in this increase of 
disaster is indicated by returns from 192 
cities which showed an increase in arrests 
for drunken driving of 27.12 per cent in 
1934 over 1933. 

The amount of liquor now being con- 


sumed is appalling. Joseph H. Choate, Jr., 


director of the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration, has estimated that the 
“entire sales of legal liquor goods Sei 
Repeal) have not run far below pre-Prohi 
bition figures.” In addition to this enor- 
mous total, he says, “is the quantity of 
bootleg spirits which cannot be much less, | 


and may be more than we drank before 


Prohibition.” Obviously, we are out to 
smash all records! 

What all this means is plain. | 
Beverage Commissioner Burnett, of N 
Jersey, sees the handwriting on the 
and reads it to mean “Prohibition ba 
ten years” unless conditions are change 
And they will not be changed, so long 
government prefers not to fight but 
foster the traffic in “booze.” 
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LIFE’S GRANDEUR little child are kin. They both speak to those who have 


(The second of two devotional addresses before the Eastern ©ts_t0 hear, the simple language of that grandeur which 


Synod at Williamsport, Pa., by the Rev. Frep D. WenrzeL) 35 life at its cleanest and most beautiful. — : ; 
Happily, there are grown men who in their maturity 


maintain the clean and beautiful knightliness of childhood. 
They have met sin. They have battled with cruelty. They 


Those who see life clearly know that it is tragic, but they 
know also that it is grand. There is in its aspiration, its 
hope, and its achievement a nobility and a magnificence that pave suffered by misunderstanding. They have taken the 
ays. US Ee: some tall and lonely mountain. risks of all lovers, giving themselves without stint to the 

There is the grandeur of beauty. When one stands on humanity they loved. But through all the history of their 
a hill at twilight, and looking up casually at the familiar days, they could say with John Masefield, ; 
sky, becomes aware of unfamiliar clouds literally covering “So shall L fot hall I d 
the heavens from one horizon to the other, arrayed in green i & ae i gnt, ee nie Noh ; 
and gold and purple and rose, weaving themselves slowly in- ee am wae pee beh ws aenke 4 
to strange patterns that dissolve into ever new patterns as he a shall 7 rs ery ae i i gh, 
watches, he is suffused with a feeling of belonging to some- Ut fl tt aia ¥ eae ae aah 
thing greater and holier than himself, and thenceforth he ae ae dai ol aa d 
does not need to be convinced of the sublimity of the world. eget tO ingly gold: 


“© beauty of the brilliant days that die, 

O magic of the wind and shout of seas, 

O lifting of the little wings that fly, 

O marvel of gay blossoms and the trees! 
Join with the miracle of human hearts, 

The tender touching of all friendly hands, 
Until the figured veil of Nature parts 

To show how near to flesh the spirit stands. 
Come, love of life, and lift the gate that bars 


Of all noble Americans, perhaps none continues to con- 
vince us of life’s grandeur so surely as the tall and rugged 
Emancipator. Tragedy haunts him from the log cabin to 
the White House. Pain and suffering plough furrows in 
his face. He is wounded for our transgressions. He.is 
bruised for our iniquities, and the chastisement of our 
peace is upon him. But when at last death overtakes him, 
we do not say that he is defeated. Like the hero of a great 
tragedy, he succeeds though he dies. 


Man from his lost dominion of all things ; “So came the Captain with the mighty heart. 
And let there be a going up to stars And when the judgment thunders split the house 
With tumult of his long unfolded wings.” Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 


He held the ridgepole up, and spikt again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place, 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise— 


Though our own urgent business often veils it from our 
eyes, there is grandeur in a little child. Through him life 
laughs and sings and runs and rejoices. He fears nothing, 
distrusts no one, gives himself without reserve to the earth ; eo es 
beneath his feet, Z* the winds that disarrange his hair, to eid en ane EEN TERE Sie a 
the sun that tans his face, to the falling of the rain and the ae sites 1" ily ars fee ae ou t ihe ese 
snow, to the dog that is playmate and friend. When he G. by ea e mitt y os a sai yee feed at 
falls he smiles. When his elders or his companions bruise ae ee ue sate ate head ee 1 a es 
and wound him, he readily forgives. Before his simple And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
and unaffected nobility we who have become sullied with the The deepest tragedy of life is the ground from which 
pride and the craftiness of longer years stand self-revealed springs life’s supreme grandeur. It is true that the com- 
and ashamed. Difficult as it may be for our slow imavina- munities we build resist change and break their changers. 
tions to grasp, the glorious evening sky and the knightly But it is also true that down the centuries comes a company 
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of apostles and saints, prophets and pioneers in whose eyes 
shines the light of a grand vision, who bear in their bodies 
the marks of the Lord Jesus, on whose lips are the hope- 
ful songs of the new world. Life must be changed. There 
are men who, if they could see themselves for what they 
are, would have to say 


“T lived for myself, I thought for myself, 
For myself and none beside; 

Just as if Jesus had never lived, 

And as if He had never died.” 


They must be changed. For the thousandth time a father 
leaves his wife and three little children in the morning to 
seek for work. When he comes home at noon to tell the 
old humiliating story, there is no one to hear it. Despair 
has taken a gun in its hands and snuffed out the lives of his 
whole family. That must be changed. While we meet in 
Cleveland to celebrate the merger of the Evangelical Synod 
and the Reformed Church, an old man staggers down a 
public street, is arrested for drunkenness, examined by the 
prison doctor, pronounced drunk only with hunger, fed too 
late and too well, and within a few hours he is dead, starved 
in a city that is rich and among a people who boast of 
civilization. That must be changed. In the south, white 
and Negro share-croppers pinch a scanty living out of a 
system of modern peonage and are evicted out of their 
shacks because they organize a union in order that they 
may become free men. That must be changed. 36,000 
families have a larger income than 11,000,000 and 200 
great corporations own 49 per cent of the non-banking 
wealth of the United States. That must be changed. The 
basic motive of the old society is revealed in its nakedness 
by makers of munitions who sell their machines and the 
supposed secrets of war to any nation for a price. That 
must be changed. The homeless, the dispossessed, the un- 
employed, the sick, the war-ridden, the lynched march 
across the lands and across our hearts with a tread that be- 
comes more and more thunderous and ominous. That must 
be changed. Men have forsaken the fountains of living 
water, and made for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns 
that hold no water. That must be changed. 

And this is life’s supreme grandeur that, throughout the 
world, and more and more in the ranks of the Churchly, 
there arises a new company to join the glorious company 
of the seekers, the sufferers, the changers of the past. They 
know that life j is tragic, but they ae it magnificent. They 
have heard the voice of one crying, “Follow Me,” and they 
answer Him, 


“Lead me, yea, lead me deeper into life, 

This suffering, human life wherein Thou liv’st 
And breathest still, and holdst Thy way divine. 
"Tis here, O pitying Christ, where Thee I seek, 
Here where the strife is fiercest; where the sun 
Beats down upon the highway thronged with men, 
And in the raging mart, O! deeper lead 

My soul into the living world of souls 

Where Thou dost move.” 


The grandeur of the vision and of the devotion of these 
builders of a new goodness uproots my complacency, makes 
small the selfish concerns that I used to regard great, cries 
to me day and night so that I can do nothing but say, “I 
will go with you.” 


“O) blessed voices, O companionate hands, 
Calling and healing. O great-hearted brothers, 
I come to you. Ring out across the lands 
Your benediction, and I too will sing, 

With you, and haply kindle in another’s 

Dark desolate hour the flame you stirred in me. 
O bountiful earth, in adoration meet 

I bow to you; O glory of years to be, 

I too will labor to your fashioning. 

Go down, go down, unweariable feet, 
Together we will march towards the ways 
Wherein the marshalled hosts of morning wait 
In sleepless watch, with banners wide unfurled 
Across the skies in ceremonial state, 

To greet the men who lived triumphant days, 
And stormed the secret beauty of the world.” 
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Prayer: Out of the depths, O God, we cry unto Thee, 
and Thou hearest us. Ina world that is dark with tragedy, 
Thou makest clear the paths of grandeur and joy. Enlarge 
our souls, so that we may be worthy of a place among the 
pioneers whose faces are set toward the new world, and 
gladden all our days by revealing to us life’s glorious great- 


ness. 
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THE DEAN’S CHOICE 


In the Expositor and Homiletic Review, our friend, Rev. 
Hobart D. McKeehan, writes: ‘When, in 1929, I asked 
Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, to suggest an inscription appro- 
priate for the altar of the side chapel in the Abbey Church, 
Huntingdon, Pa., I suggested that the Dean might choose 
some bit of Scripture of whose message he considered the 
modern man in greatest need. For that inscription, Dean 
Inge chose the words of the Psalmist: “Be still, and know 
that I am God, It is my opinion that, for our age at least, 
no more appropriate inscription could be found or imagined. 
Certainty of God, the God and Father of Jesus Christ, is 
above all things the world’s most vital necessity. Scientists 
working in their laboratories are wont to speak much of 
their ‘technique’—the art and method by which they obtain 
the desired results of their experiments. Now this text is, 
so to speak, the ‘technique’ which results in the truest 
knowledge of God. So far as their knowledge of God is 
concerned, men may be divided into two rather general 
classes: those whose knowledge of God is a matter of 
theory, and those whose knowledge of God is an experi- 
mental certainty. The contrast is evident in the lives of 
Lord Tennyson and Robert Browning. Tennyson hoped; 
Browning knew.” 
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IS YOUR RELIGION REAL? 


It is undoubtedly more than merely a problem of attend- 
ance. This is the conclusion one comes to when he begins 
studying the question of why there are not more people 
regularly i in attendance at the services. It is either that the 
religion they find at the Church is not real, or that there is rr 
no reality in their own faith. 

Without debating which it might be, it is evident that the 
root of the matter lies in the reality of religion. What 
makes religion real, and how might this be found, if lack- 
ing? There are no more important questions that we could 
ask ourselves, and your help would be greatly appreciated 
in suggesting ways for us to emphasize the factors that 
would tend to make our faith vital. To begin with, perhaps 
—what are the things a Christian does and says and believes 
that mark him off from others? When he knows what 
these are, and when he is glad to stand quietly for some- 
thing that God enjoins, has he not begun to find the mean- 
ing of reality in his religion? —Purp E. DErtz. 
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WATCH YOUR STEP ef 


The following letter, written by Joseph H. Choate, Jr 
of the Federal Alcohol Control Administration, was ad- 
dressed to Park and Tilford, Distillers, Inc., New York: 
“Dear Sirs: My attention has been called to your adver- 
tisement in the New York Herald Tribune, of May 21, ei 
headed, ‘An Open Letter to the Women of America—on cya 
Whiskey’. While the obvious objections to advertising of 
this type are not now within the jurisdiction of the F. A. | 
C. A., I feel bound to point out to you the consequences : 
which such publicity is likely to bring about. There is now _ 
pending in Congress the Capper Bill, which would prohibit _ 
altogether interstate transmission of all advertising of any 
alcoholic beverage by newspaper, radio, or any other me 
The advocates of this bill urge it on the ground that ad 
tising is increasing and is meant to increase drinking am 
women, particularly in communities which are dry by lav 
or in sentiment. To everyone who favors such legi ion, 
your advertisement furnished powerful ammuniti 
perfect example of the evil against which the | bil 
rected. ' 
“In my judgment, if you want to be deprived alt 


. 
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of the advantages of advertising, you have only to continue 
for a short time the publication of such matter, which will 
build up an opposition to your business against which the 
friends of freedom and moderation will be helpless. You 
could find no better means to further the return of Pro- 
hibition.” 

Here is another fihe illustration of the ancient fact that, 
if you give some men enough rope, they are almost sure to 
hang themselves. The suicidal folly of the open attempts 
to make drinkers out of women and children ought to be 
as plain as a pikestaff, but you can hardly expect a judicial 
temperament or even ordinary common sense from those 
who are determined to grow rich on the weakness and 
gullibility of others. The warning issued by this Federal 
official is timely. But the whisky business never did know 
how to behave decently, and it is probably too old to learn, 
even in the face of such a painful slap in the face. 
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IS PEACE A CRIME? 


In view of recent surprising manifestations of terrorism 
in our own country, with the obvious purpose of muzzling 
anybody who is brave enough to speak out his convictions 
in favor of world brotherhood, we strongly recommend 
your careful reading of the following editorial in the 
Baltimore Sun: “An uncritical survey of a morning’s news 
these days would lead one to the conclusion that, in spite 
of the fact that the United States has signed an agreement 
to renounce war as an instrument of national policy, it is 
a crime for the individual to agitate against war. A few 
days ago a young woman in Los Angeles was sentenced to 
twenty-five days in jail for ‘distributing pacifist literature’. 
At the Connecticut Agricultural College it has been decreed 
that no student may oppose military training under penalty 
of dismissal, and at Hunter College, in New York, the 
meeting of an organization known as the Peace Council 
has been forbidden. In the New York Herald Tribune's 
account of what occurred at a meeting appears the phrase 
‘the ringleaders of the Peace Council’, which strongly sug- 
gests the current standing of those who object to war. 


“This identification of pacifism with crime is rapidly 
spreading in the United States and like the effort to re- 
quire oaths on the part of school teachers, is strictly Fascist 
in spirit. In Italy and Germany, pacifism is taboo—except, 
of course, for the formal expressions of peaceful intent 
with which Hitler and Mussolini mask the activity of their 
armorers. But in a democratically controlled country it is 
rather shocking to find the civil arm stretched out to seize 
persons whose only offense is a greater zeal than the average 
in behalf of international decency and the observance of 
the commitments which the United States has already made 
in behalf of peace. The activities of pacifists are ana- 
thema to public sentiment in nations preparing for war. 
Is America one of them?” 

The correct answer to the final query can scarcely be 
doubtful. No matter how loudly we deny it, America 1s 
one of them. So far as our government is concerned, it is 


_ costing about a billion a year to “prepare’’. Did we sign 


the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact with our fingers crossed? 
apt Say ek 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE VS. SHARING 


The seekers of special privilege are many; the sharers 
are few. Many desire place and position; few are looking 
for burdens to bear. 

Jesus asked for no concessions, accepted no rebates, took 
no discounts: He paid in full. He asked for no reserved 
seat, house and servants, or guarded palace walls. 

He said: I am a physician: let Me go where men are 
sickest. IJ am strong: take Me where burdens are heavy. 
I am the Son of Man: I seek the crowded ways. I have 
found a path: Come ye who have lost the way. I have 
dreamed: take Me where dreams are few. 

By this Jesus proved His likeness to God, Who is a 
Father and knows a Father’s care, Who reclines not in 
untroubled splendor with legions of angels to do His 
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bidding, but Who is always working, doing wondrous 
things. 

Jesus demands His divine right to weep with them that 
weep. 

Our age is full of seekers of subsidies, franchises, and 
patent-rights. We ask unrestrained and uncontrolled indi- 
vidualism for ourselves and our enterprises, and at the same 
time demand and decree the lock-step for others. Indi- 
vidual initiative for us and a “cog-in-the-wheel” existence 
for others. 

Life and history teach that the world is very hard on 
those who thus ask to live by special privilege. Only the 
sharers of the common lot survive. 

Julius Caesar could seize the sword of a foot-soldier and 
brave the thick of the fight. Washington’s soldiers knew 
that the General asked nothing of them which he was not 
able and willing to do himself. The physician is known at 
last not by his security, but by his cures. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. Holders of 
special privilege shiver in the stormy winds of change, 
but those who travel the sharing way of the Son of Man 
find His yoke easy and His burden light. 


—AppIson H. GROFF 
* * * 


THE ART OF PREACHING 


The Editor of the Christian Advocate tells us that twenty 
years ago he invited Gypsy Smith to contribute a sermon 
to his paper. The evangelist, who has been so greatly used 
of God and who is now seventy-five years old, and still 
preaching with singular persuasiveness and power, wrote 
the following letter in reply to this request: “I have never 
written a sermon in my life. I think, I pray, I read; then 
I speak to heart, conscience, will, and brain of those who 
will listen, to win a verdict for God. Preaching, to me, 
is nothing unless we open blind eyes, and turn men from 
darkness to light, and from Satan to God. I regret that I 
cannot send the sermon such as you want—my life is so 
full.” 

The Editor wonders whether anyone has a better outline 
for a lecture on homiletics than that which is indicated in 
this letter from a man who has spoken to millions of hear- 
ers the world over and won many thousands to Christ, al- 
though he was converted in his boyhood when he could 
neither read nor write. 

ee Le 


“ABIDE WITH ME” 


“Light at Eventide” is the title of this truly beautiful 
hymn which is our Memory Hymn for July. First pub- 
lished in 1847, it is based on Luke 24:29, and has become 
a sacred treasure to millions all over the world. Full of 
pathetic interest are the circumstances of its writing by 
the Rev. Henry F. Lyte, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, when in the last stages of an incurable disease. 
After a farewell sermon he administered the Lord’s Supper 
to his beloved people, and dragged himself wearily home. 
That night he wrote out this “immortal heart song’’, which 
has brought comfort and peace to many a weary soul, and 
strengthened the faith of multitudes in a changeless Christ, 
in the midst of a changing world with all its disappoint- 
ments and disillusionments. Let this hallowed hymn of 
the Church sing its way ever more fully into your heart. 

ete 


THE BIG IDEA 


The Boston Herald says: “Sometimes we can’t help get- 
ting the impression that the big idea is to have the arma- 
ment race and the human race end simultaneously.”’ Sen- 
ator Clark of Missouri says the commitments of our gov- 
ernment for military expenditures in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 amount to $1,200,000,000. He lead the world 
in this insanity. Can any of us be proud of the record? 
Advertising ourselves as the most peace-loving people in 
the world, we continue to set the worst possible example in 
expenditures in preparation for war. Is this Christian? 
Is it good common sense? Is it even decent behavior? 
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AN EDITOR’S CONCLUSION 


One of the wisest of our editors of religious journals, 
Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, of Boston, in a recent address to his 
fellow-editors, gave his seasoned conviction on the subject 
of bringing the contents of the paper down to the mentality 
of the masses. “‘I have spent much time,” he said, “trying 
to keep the paper free from technical articles or articles 
on criticism; but I have come to the conclusion that our 
papers cannot. be intelligent and effective if they are edited 
for the lowest type of our readers. When we go too far 
toward simplicity, we alienate the most vital and thought- 
ful readers.” 

We are eager to have the reaction of our readers on this 
point. Do you believe Dr. Gilroy is right or should we aim 
to make the contents of the new ‘‘Messenger” much sim- 
pler and rudimentary? For the best answer of not over 
300 words received by July 15 the MESSENGER will give a 
good book. Help us to decide this difficult problem. 


COOPERATION 


For a practical exposition of the value and necessity of 
working together, it would be difficult to surpass the pass- 
age in one of the letters of St. Paul in which he shows the 
similarity of the human body to society. The body is made 
up of its various members all working in harmony and 
under the direction of a central motive. There is no friction 
or disunion between one member and another. Eye and 
foot and hand all need one another. Instinctively each mem- 
ber realizes that its welfare is dependent upon the welfare 
of all and that the welfare of all depends upon the welfare 
of each. In a healthy organism there is no effort on the 
part of any member to get an advantage over the others. 
Where such a tendency appears, it is an indication of dis- 
ease and, unless it is checked, death or deformity will be 
the inevitable consequence. 


Of course human beings are such natural individualists 
that it is difficult for them to see all the implications of this 
analogy in the social order. The mischievous effects of an 
over-developed individualism often are not apparent. It 
takes more imagination than most people possess to realize 


The Thoughts of 


I’d like to be as proud of our town as 
the old Jews were of Jerusalem. How 
proud was that? Read the 122nd Psalm 
twice. The second time, try inserting 
“Smithville” or “Chicago” or “East St. 
Louis,” wherever the Psalmist says “Jeru- 
salem.” It will sound queer at first, but 
suppose you tried to get used to it! 


Are People Honest? 

The other day I stepped up to the win- 
dow of a ticket office, and the following 
dialogue ensued. 

“This morning I bought a ticket here, 
and there was a slight mistake in the 


a parade came along, and everybody went 


that the hunger, ignorance, or neglect of any group, whether 
at home or in a distant land, may exact a heavy penalty in 
their own community. Disease, whether it be physical or 
psychic, is not a matter of individual concern alone. It is 
inevitable that it will have social results. To an extent 
that few have realized, poverty, insanity, ignorance, and 
crime represent the collective failure of mankind to over- 
come the native selfishness of its members. Individual, 
party and sectional interests are so aggressively exploited 
that many men go through life without any sense of obli- 
gation to their fellows beyond what has been called “the 
cash nexus”. Yet nearly all the trouble of the world is 
directly traceable to failure in cooperation. 

Nations strive to overreach one another in diplomacy; 
speculators seek for the highest profit they can get; in- 
dustrial leaders have no scruples about crushing their com- 
petitors; labor leaders sully their honor and betray their 
trust by accepting bribes; thus the mad dance goes on until 
the “whole head is sick and the whole heart faint’, and fear 
and unrest distort the vision of mankind. 

No fact is more ineluctable than that the human race 
must learn to plan together and work together or civiliza- 
tion will presently end in the abyss. All prophets confirm 
this observation. What would happen to a football team in 
which the player who was lucky enough to get the ball 
sought to keep it in his own possession and retain the 
applause of the spectators for himself? Yet the world has 
been organized on such a basis. The more brilliant players 
have believed their success to be due to their own efforts 
alone. They have been too self-centered or too ignorant to 
realize that they are what they are largely because of their 
good fortune, the mischances of their rivals, the inventions 


and sacrifices of many others, and a host of factors known 
and unknown with which they had little or nothing to do. — R 
Unusual merit is much rarer than it seems and is never 
exploited for personal ends by the man of lofty character. Me 
Each of us is here to work for the making of a better aa 
world. Paradoxical though the declaration seems, no truer et at 
insight was ever uttered than that of Jesus: “He that find- vA 
eth his life shall lose it and he who loseth his life for My £. 
sake,” for the sake of man’s highest welfare, “shall find it” 
Such is cooperation. —J. A. MAC? } 
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Justus Timberline 


Evidently the $20 bill had been given by 
you, and taken by our agent, unnoticed in 
the confusion caused by the parade. We 
are happy to enclose the company’s check 
for the amount.” 

What do I think that these two inei- 
dents signify? Why, for one thing, that a 
customer can be honest if he wants to be; 
and, for another, that a soulless corporation 


What did you expect? 


Go to the Dogs; But Not Here! © 
There’s been some talk about opening 


is made up of people, too. ‘ 


change I got. J’d like to have it made 
right.” 

“Sorry, but no mistakes can be rectified 
after you have left the window.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, because there could be no proof 
that the mistake was made, even if you 
honestly thought so; and since we don’t 
know you we don’t even know that you’re 
honest.” 

“But there is proof. I’ve got it with 
me. Here’s the very dollar bill you gave 
me, over and above the right change.” 

His eyes popped as he took the dollar! 

Contrast that with another experience of 
some time ago. 

I was inva city ticket office buying 
tickets for myself and wife, and the price 
ran into money, so I had with me more 
than I usually carry. 


While the tickets were being prepared, 


to the door to watch it. 


That evening I was counting my money, 
and found it about $20 less than I thought 
it should be. I had been nowhere on busi- 
ness but to the ticket office. We were to 
leave town the same night, so I wrote a 
letter to the railway company. 

After relating the incident of the parade, 
I said, “I have no way of knowing, ab- 
solutely, that I overpaid your agent by 
$20, but I made no other purchases today, 
and if I gave him too much he will know 
it, because his accounts for today will be 
that much out of balance.” 

When I got back to town I found a let- 
ter from the company, with a check for 
$20 in it. 

The letter said, “We found that our 
cash receipts at the city office for the day 
on which you bought your tickets were 
$20 more than the record of sales showed. 


voted by a big majority for dog racia 


a dog-track in a nearby town, and I’ve — 
made a little inquiry into what happens — 
when dog races are projected and operated . 
It is well known that five years or s 
after a horse-racing track is opened t 
surrounding territory for a considerak 
radius becomes a depressed business 
residential region. And it stays in th 
condition. , 
Observers say now that a dog-track y 
produce a similar result in twelve montl 
Nobody who cares about a home want 
live within the blighting influence of 
racing and what goes with it. 


I find this has produced a funny 
tion in Massachusetts. The legis 


But when the promoters began 1 
for good track locations, they bum 
solid objections. The legislators 
bridge, fair Harvard’s seat, voted 
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one for the dogs. 
Cambridge! 

When the dog men came to Cambridge in 
search of a track, up rose the mayor, the 
council, the chamber of commerce, the 
preachers, the school board, all lifting 
shocked and protesting hands. 

“Dog tracks in Massachusetts? Of 
course. But a dog track in Cambridge? 
Not much!” 


South Boston voted three to one for dog 
racing; it has since voted three hundred to 
one against dog racing in South Boston. 


I know a town much nearer where I 
live, that voted for repeal of the High- 
teenth Amendment. But not long ago hun- 
dreds of its voters in a residence neighbor- 
hood joined a group of unrepentant drys 
and begged the neighborhood drugstores to 
take liquor displays out of their show win- 
dows. 

We Americans are a queer lot. We'll 
vote for almost any lobbyized devilment, 
as a general proposition. But we are think- 
ing all the time that the gains will come to 
us and the grief to somebody else. 

When the gains don’t come, and the grief 
arrives in bucketsful, our electorate can 
go to the mourner’s bench quicker than any 


But not for the dogs in 


. crowd ever hit Billy Sunday’s sawdust trail. 


But what a cheap lot of penitents can be 
rounded up that way! 
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Old Fashioned? I’ll Say! 


Our town is a cross-section of the real 
America, good and bad. 

Our politicians aren’t as big as those of 
the great city centers, but they are poli- 
ticians of the same sort. 

Our styles are those of New York and 
Chicago; whether in clothes or slang or 
amusement—or religious education! 

We see the same movies. We hear the 
same symphony orchestras and jazzers and 
mountain musicians and harmonious cow- 
boys and crooners. 

We know a 734 car from a ’35, and a ’33 
from both, and we know that chromium 
isn’t a kind of paint. 

We have a five-and-ten; samples of the 
big drugstore and grocery chains; a small 
and far from select night club. 

We have the American Legion, the 
D. A. R., Rotary, Kiwanis, the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, a Monday Club for 
literature and travel talks, a Country Club 
for golf and bridge and parties, a Chamber 
of Commerce, a broadcasting station, and 
all the other public utilities. 

Of four new houses built on one block 
last winter one was English half-timbered; 
one San Diego Spanish, one Connecticut 
Colonial, and one Century of Progress as- 
sorted. 


In other words, we’re as modern as if 
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we were a metropolis — all except our 
Churches, thank God! 

We Timberlines are modern, ourselves, 
with a two-car garage—not filled to capac- 
ity!—more electrical gadgets than éven we 
think we need, and one outfit of dinner 
clothes for pa and ma. Pa’s is a 1924 
model, however. 

But I don’t care for ultra-modern 
Churches. Maybe you know what I mean 
—hired singing, sermons from a book of 
selections or the front page of the news- 
papers, organ, pre-, post-, and inter-ludes 
from light operas, and the pastor visible on 
weekdays “by appointment only, 11 to 12 
on Tuesdays.” 

Our Churches are still human ,and hearty, 
and neighborly, and our preachers’ pas- 
toral calls are made whenever and wher- 
ever they are likely to be useful. I’ve even 
known him to drop in on Monday morn- 
ings! 

We have one adult class in our Chureh 
School which uses the Uniform «Lessons; 
though I ought to say that we’ve dropped 
those priceless old lesson leaves of my boy- 
hood, from whose ghostly images my mind 
today can rescue only one question: “And 
what did Peter do then!” 

If all this stamps our Church hopelessly 
reactionary, what can I—or you—do about 
it? But we and our town, otherwise, are 
plenty modern. 


(Dr. Belden, Supt. of Whitefield’s Central Mission, London, is one of the foremost Christian leaders of Great 
Britain, and will be remembered as one of the great speakers of the Collegeville Assembly) 


The greatest need of our generation is a 
restored sense of God. An actual experi- 
ence of God would transfer Him from the 
realm of conjecture to the plane of convic- 
tion. He would cease to be the “Great 
Perhaps” and become the “Living Pres- 
ence.” 

No line of thought is so fruitful for 
leading us into such an experience as the 
one laid down by that “Son of Thunder” 
who became the “Apostle of Love.” John, 
in his first Epistle, in chapters 3 and 4, 
presents us with a peculiar equivalence be- 
tween love as it is known to the human 
soul and that God for whom we crave. 
The familiar text, “God is love,” would be 
more arresting to most of us, and yet just 
as true to the apostle’s thought, if it were 
read “Love is God,” for it cannot be too 
strongly asserted that this is the apostle’s 
meaning in these passages. Over and over 
again he insists that the terms “love” and 
“God” are interchangeable, and the argu- 
ment reaches its height in the definite 
statement “God is love,” and he that dwell- 
eth in love dwelleth in God. 

Of course, by love, St. John means the 
real thing, not those miserably selfish trav- 
esties that sometimes pass muster for it. 
It is love of the order of Calvary—love 
with that deep, real abandonment in it 
which marks the soul’s escape from itself; 
but whosoever has known such love has 
known God. ; 

An analysis of the experience of love 
will disclose more fully the apostle’s mean- 
ing. In all true love God is present, and 
His presence is felt, though it is not al- 
ways recognized as His presence. In those 
outstanding experiences of life, when we 
have known true love, have we not been 
conscious of an awe and a reverence visit- 
ing the soul that can only be described 
by such terms as “ineffable” er “absolute”? 
Whether it has been the love of husband 
and wife, of parent and child, or of friend 
and friend, when the emotion in its sublim- 
ity has possessed our souls, we have recog- 
nized a value that is quite final and ideal. 
How gladly we would have paid our life 
away for the value we saw then and 
there! It is one of the intimations of 
immortality in the human soul that when 


MAN WILL SEE GOD 


Suddenly one day 

The last ill shall fall away, 

The last little beastliness that is in 
our blood 

Shall drop from us as the sheath 
drops the bud, 

And the great spirit of man shall 


struggle through 

And spread huge branches under- 
neath the blue. 

In any mirror, be it bright or dim, 

Man will see God, staring back at 
him, 


—Found in the pocket of an English 
soldier killed in action. 


it reaches such a value as love reveals, it 
is willing to risk even death rather than 
lose that value. The soul seems to know 
instinctively that it can risk death more 
safely than it can risk disloyalty. But 
there is also something still more wonder- 
ful to be observed. 

To the two persons involyed,—husband 
and wife, parent or child, as the case may 
be, there is present a standard or an ideal 
which judges their relationship. Each heart 
feels it, though perhaps one may feel it 
more than another. Sometimes one of the 
parties may fail in relationship to it, and 
then it may be the other will be more sen- 
sible than ever of the existence of this 
strange third entity — this challenging 
presence. It is indeed to be questioned 
whether love can really thrive for very 
long between souls where there is not this 
definite loyalty to Another—to the love 
who is God. 


Love, then, upon reflection, sheds upon 
our soul a sense of Divine presence. This 
presence is that of a personality, for we 
do not know love excepting as an expres- 
sion of personality. There is no such 
thing as abstract love—it is true that we 
do think of love in an abstract way, but 
that is entirely for purposes of thought. 
When we think of love adequately we see 


it as a personality—loving. We see then 
how simply true are the apostle’s words, 
“He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God.” 
In another verse, close at hand, he says 
that if we love, God dwells in us. We need 
not be disturbed by this inversion of his 
previous statement. It is a characteristie 
of material things that one must be out- 
side another; but with immaterial things 
a mutual “interpretation” is possible. 


Our Love for Goodness 


But this brings us to another aspect of 
the same great truth in our love for good- 
ness. I have had many persons come to 
me to complain, sometimes with bitterness, 
that they are absolutely lacking in a sense 
of God’s presence, in spite of fervent pray- 
ers and real agony of spirit. There has 
seemed to be no response. It has not been 
difficult to show such tried souls that their 
condition was due to a very simple yet 
grave misunderstanding. Their very sense 
of need ought to register for them the 
Divine presence. Is it possible to yearn 
for the ideal without some knowledge of 
the ideal? Could we see in the dark if 
the light were not coming in somewhere? 
Could we know so clearly what we want 
and what we lack if it were not in some 
degree present with us? 

A great Persian mystie of the Middle 
Ages expressed a wonderful truth in fol- 
lowing this little poem: 


Then spake he: 


“Oft have I cried but never an answer 
came, 

No, ‘Here am I’ was vouchsafed me. 

No word of praise or blame; 

Closed is the door against me, 

God hears not, nor sees, nor knows, 

Spake then again the prophet: 


It is God that has sent me here; 
Go to my servant, He said, 

And speak to him words of cheer, 
So sorely tried and tempted, 

Art not thou chosen Mine 

Created to do Me service 

And pay tribute of praise Divine? 
That call of thine ‘O Allah.’ 

That was My ‘Here am I,’ 
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Thy pain and longing, and struggling, 
My answer from on high; 

Thy fear and love are My mercy 

Thy prayer, My voice, ‘It is I’.” 


What is this presence for which we 
yearn? It is the ideal,—perfect truth for 
our mind, perfect love for our heart, per- 
fect righteousness for our will. But “to 
state it thus is to describe a person, and 
every time we lift our spirits in yearning 
adoration towards the true and good and 
the beautiful we are actually face to face 
with that perfect personality who alone has 
power to draw out our souls in such pure 
desire. 


The Deceptive Nearness of God 


The fact is that God is so close that we 
overlook Him. He is so quiet that we 
think that He is not there. He is so per- 
fectly immanent that we do not feel the 
shock of His approach. He seeks to grow 
gently upon us rather than take us by 
storm, and we can see great reason why 
that should be. The approach of the Ever- 
lasting and Almighty God to you and me 
must of necessity be infinitely gentle. How 
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easily He might override us with His sonal love of the Father Himself as He 
power and crush His handiwork. But as comes to claim us for His children. 


the psalmist says, “It is Thy gentleness 
(restraint) that makes me great.” Sir 
Oliver Lodge once stated the fact that the 
sun radiates something like 100 million 
tons per minute, of which the earth only 
receives about three-quarters of a ton per 
second! Sir Oliver was interested in what 
was happening in the rest of creation from 
the impact of that vast radiation which the 
earth does not receive. But one cannot 
help being interested in the further ques- 
tion—what would happen upon earth if we 
received it all! Such speculation may at 
least serve to illustrate the great necessity 
there must be for that God who created the 
sun to approach our souls with infinite re- 
straint lest He should frighten or force us 
into a relationship with Himself which can 
only be truly satisfying as it represents 
our initiative and our desire as well as 
His. 

If then we would only contemplate more 
steadily the absolute authority that per- 
fect love exercises within our souls we 
should come to see that this is indeed 
“Very God of Very God”’—the living per- 


It was this closest presence of God that 
George MacDonald had in mind when he 
wrote that thrilling little poem ealled 
“Approaches.” 


“When thou turnest away from ill, 
‘Christ is this side of thy hill. 


When thou turnest toward the good, ‘ 
Christ is walking in thy rood. 


When thy heart says, ‘Father, pardon!’ 
Then the Lord is in thy Garden. 


When stern duty wakes to watch, 
Then His hand is on the latch. 


But when hope thy song doth rouse, ! 
Then the Lord is in thy house. 


When to love is all thy wit, 
Christ doth at thy table sit. 


When God’s will is thy heart’s pole, 
Then Christ is thy very soul!” 


In the Footsteps of Mother 


“When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy 
mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that in thee also.’—II Timothy 1:5 ; 


(4 sermon preached on “Mother’s Day” in Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., by Dr. R. C: Scutepr) 


What a wealth of reminiscences these 
words of the Apostle Paul to his beloved 
son Timothy awaken in us on this Sabbath 
morning, dedicated to do honor to the 
sacred name of mother! The unfeigned 
faith that was in Timothy had first been 
kindled in his grandmother Lois, was trans- 
mitted to his mother Eunice and, through 
her, as a gift of God, under the consecrat- 
ing guidance of the Apostle, to the belov- 
ed Timothy. 

Thrice blessed are those who ean still 
recall the prayers they learned at their 
mothers’ knees, prayers so simple and yet 
so powerful, that they still, perhaps un- 
consciously, repeat them, not only as they 
lie down to sleep, but also in moments of 
great distress, when battling with sinister 
temptations, and at the hour when the 
soul takes its wings. 

The unfeigned, i. e., sincere faith of our 
mothers and grandmothers, of generations 
of beneficiaries of this gift, has been and 
ever will be the greatest power for good 
in the upward struggle of our race. We 
may distinguish between faith in the 
abstract, as “the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen,” and 
faith in the concrete as followers of the 
Christ “who hath abolished death, and 
hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.” The latter, of which 
Paul speaks in our text, has its source in 
the former, the supreme gift of God to the 
mothers of men. 

Faith in the abstract is the only bond of 
union that is capable of binding free spir- 
its in all lands and nations into a com- 
munity of hearts. Reason or knowledge 
interprets truth in many different ways, 
dividing instead of uniting human rela- 
tions. And so does the language of the 
will, dealing with the sundry things of 
life, exclude the possibility of a commun- 
ity of interests, because each will seeks to 
maintain itself over against every other 
will. Only faith as unfeigned trust in the 
unseen, speaks a language, cherished by 
all, as the most precious gift bestowed 
upon human kind through the mothers of 
men. Mother’s language of faith is not the 
language of creeds or statements of knowl- 
edge, nor is it-the language of the market 
place, where the petty sundry interests of 
the multitude are forever clashing. Moth- 
er’s language is quite different, it is an 
enchanting, vitalizing language, the unify- 


CITY COMRADESHIP 


Face cn face in the city, and when 
will the faces end? 

Face on face in the city, but never 
the face of a friend; 

Till my heart grows sick with long- 
ing and dazed with din of the 
street, 

As I rush with the thronging thou- 
sands in a loneliness complete. 


Shall I not know my brothers? Their 
toil is one with mine. 
We offer the fruits of our labor on 
the same great city’s shrine. 
They are weary as I am weary; 
they are happy and sad with 
me; 

And all of us laugh together when 
evening sets us free. 


Face on face in the city. and where 
shall our fortunes fall? 

Face on face in the city—my heart 
goes out to you all. 

See, we labor together; is not the 
bond divine? 

Lo! the strength of the city is built 
of your life and mine. 


—Anna Louise Strong 


ing language of eternity, a language of 
poetry! The poetry of faith, allowing the 
fullest personal freedom, is at the same 
time, a bond of union embracing all human 
interests. 


A true mother’s faith is an emotional, 
deep-seated conviction, a feeling of abso- 
lute dependence on and trust in God, and 
as such is imparted to her children in 
earliest infancy, long before they have 
ever heard the word religion or the name 
of God. It is reflected in the infant’s 
happy smile, when cuddled in mother’s 
arms, demonstrated by the outstretched 
arms, when mother approaches. This is a 


natural instinet, you say; yes—but it is 


the same instinct that leads man to reli- 

gion, the natural instinct of love that 

craves communion with another love, a 

yearning for help to free it from its own 

helplessness, it is the most primitive sup- 
a ' 


plication wresting the human heart from 
the bondage of earth. 
The infant knows nothing of parentage 
or of the power we call God. But the very 
sound of the mother’s voice, the light that 
radiates from mother’s eyes carries an in- 
visible, supersensual something into its 
soul, awakening in it the slumbering divin- 
ity. Mother is not only the hand that 
feeds it and appeases its hunger, but also 
and much more the first prophetess, the 
first angel of God, the revelation of a 
higher power that fashions its life, after 
the human mold. We must begin with 
man, if we want to reach God, and not 
the reverse. The child sees and feels first 
of all the human form and countenanee, 
above all that of mother. Whatever there 
is of divine goodness, greatness and love 
in this human mother that touches the » 
heart of the child, opens to it the road to = 
God, the true, the living God, whom it does 
not see, but whom it seeks, if happily it + 
might feel after Him and find Him. Vi oan 


All religious education rests ultimately 2 
upon the living example of the human 
mother who arouses and develops, silently 
but unfailingly, all those undying forces ave 
that stir in every human breast. Further, 
whatever mother tells the child of the no- 
ble deeds of other good and pious men and 
women is only understood in its applica- 
tion to mother herself. Mother’s example 
in acts of merey and display of patience, __ 
in the manifestation of lofty aspirations, — 
of purity of heart and love of veracity, all 
that is to the child the most convineing — 
proof of the existence of God, that is its 
Savior, its Christ, its Joseph and Mary, — 
the very heaven, whence the angels descend ak) 
to bless its young life. And this applies 
to all true mothers. The faith of the Paw- 
nee Indian mother finds expression in her 
prayer for her children: 


“T know not if the voice of man can reach 
to the sky; 
I know not if the mighty one will hear as 
I pray; 5a 
I know not if the gifts I ask will al 
granted be; - 
I know not if the word of old we tr 
can hear; ed 
I know not what will come to pass in 
future days; 
I hope that only good will come, my 
dren, to you . . 


June 20, 1935 


[T now know that the voice of man can 
reach to the sky; 

[ now know that the mighty 
heard as I pray; 

I now know that the gifts I asked have 
all granted been; 

[ now know that the word of old we truly 
have heard; 

I now know that Tira’wa hearkens unto 
man’s prayer; 

I know that only good has come, my chil- 
dren, to you!” 


one has 


But the faith of generations of true 
mothers has not only led the children to 
God; a true mother also shows her child 
the safe way into the life of the day, into 
the world and into nature. Through her 
the heavens proclaim to the child the glory 
of God; through her the child learns the 
language of life; through her it acquires 
a love for the holiness of beauty and for 
the beauty of holiness. Through her every- 
thing becomes beautiful that is illumined 
by a ray of divine light, even old play- 
things, because they remind the child of 
burning tears of love that had fallen upon 
them, of many a grief and many a joy, of 
a whole story of life and of suffering, the 
silent witnesses of which they had been! 
Beautiful becomes the remaining stump of 
the tree under whose shadow the child had 
played, the crumpling hut, nay even the 
gutter, awakening reminiscences of home, 
in short everything becomes beautiful that 
thrills the child’s heart, calling forth a 
quiet longing or an overpowering emotion, 
valued not according to its market price 
or its usefulness, but according to the 
currency of eternal coinage. 

Hence the road to God leads from the 
mothers, whom we love, on to and through 
the things we cherish, not because they are 
things, i. e., useful or useless inanimate 
objects, but because they are the living 
symbols of an abiding attachment of the 
heart. Now, we may ask, is this still true 
today in our sober, ultra-practical age, are 
there still such mothers who lead the child 
from the human which we see through life 
and through the world to God whom we do 
not see? The question is a pertinent one. 

There was a time in the history of man- 
kind, during the most elementary begin- 
nings of human culture, when man, the 
wild, roaming beast, sought his food ex- 
clusively through prey and the chase, 
while the women already were devoted to 
the cultivation of the soil and enjoyed the 
taste of fruit. It is more than a poetic 
effusion, it is an age-old historic remini- 
scence, when the ancient legend speaks of 
the goddess who taught men how to till 
the soil and instructed them in the arts 
of peace. This outstanding position of 
womanhood in the cultural development of 
mankind was surely not an arbitrary crea- 
tion, but the natural outgrowth of wom- 
an’s endowment, a sequence of her mother- 
hood mission, as a compensation for the 
sacrifice of physical strength and comfort, 
required by this specific calling she receiv- 
ed, a substitute in a field of labor that 
was to furnish to coming generations a new 
foundation of life. Thus woman became 
human long before man. She lived closer 
to nature’s heart and received from. it 
those impulses and stimulating enrichments 
in her own life, that made her the au- 
thoress of a new human culture. Her ma- 
ternal calling created the first human sta- 
tute law, establishing the rights of moth- 
ers and awakening a new vital interest in 
the herd that was developing into a tribe; 
it was the mother who gave the child its 
name and with it its rightful place within 
the tribe; she also gave the tribe its name, 
and the oldest sanctuaries of humanity, 
where the descendents offered sacrifices to 
the spirits of their ancestors were the 
burying places of the tribal mothers. 


Not gods but goddesses directed the first 
visions of men and women beyond them- 
selves and filled their souls with forebod- 
ings of the eternal. Goddesses were for 
thousands of years protectors of life, guar- 
dians of the law, designers of customs and 
promoters of the arts and sciences. Later, 
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at the great turning point in the history 
of ancient culture, when the ancestral gods, 
after thousands of years of progressive de- 
velopments, were merged into the one Je- 
hovah God, and still later, when the triune 
God of the Chureh became the all-embrae- 
ing object of worship, even then the ma- 
ternal deity wrestled with the Almighty 
God of the Church and gained the victory. 
Mary the heavenly queen, the mother of 
God, became the real bearer of the new 
culture, she was more highly esteemed by 
the faithful believers than the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, until Protestant- 
ism abolished the idolatry. 

However, Protestantism advanced the 
emancipation and influence of womanhood 
in all directions and much more rapidly. 
We have again reached a turning point 
in the history of civilization, heralded by 
events, stirring the soul of modern woman- 


WAR WITHOUT BLESSING 


I am disillusioned as to the rela- 
tion of the Church to war. Twelve 
years ago, I felt that there was 
nothing for the Church to do except 
to support the war program unques- 
tioningly. Today, I am convinced 
that the Church must disentangle 
itself from the whole business of 
war. Granted that the causes for 
which individual men were fighting 
(or thought they were fighting) 
were high and holy, I see that they 
were all involved in what was at 
bottom a sordid economic struggle 
and that, in any case, the war meth- 
od is always an unchristian way of 
attaining even the worthiest end. I 
am no longer willing to live in the 
moral fog that comes from trying to 
reconcile war and the Christian 
Gospel. If we must have war, far 
better to say frankly that we have 
declared a temporary moratorium on 
Christianity than to pretend that 
warfare and the spirit of Christ can 
ever be really harmonized. I have, 
therefore, come slowly but clearly 
to the conclusion that the Church, in 
its official capacity, should never 
again give its sanction to war, or 
attempt to make any war appear as 
holy. 


—Rev. Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
General Secretary Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches 


hood. The new statute of woman’s rights 
is so securely established in our social 
compact that we are compelled to use it 
as a standard of measurement in our ap- 
praisement of the aims and problems sug- 
gested by the prevailing cultural move- 
ments. Woman has finally rid herself of 
the tutelage of man and entered upon a 
career of self-determination. That means, 
of course, infinitely more than merely ob- 
taining the same rights as have been en- 
joyed by man for ages past, i. e., more 
than the admission to all vocations, to 
every chance of participation in public af- 
fairs, more than merely granting her the 
same means of education and the same op- 
portunities of self-development. All that 
would ultimately be only the aim, but not 
the end, of a new civilization and culture. 
The aim might even lead far afield, quite 
aside from what we must demand of and 
from woman, if such a compromise would 
mean that woman should change her na- 
ture, that she would lose her characteristic 
womanliness, and cultivate a masculine 
attitude, foreign to her innermost self. 
That would be a great calamity and spell 
disaster for our whole civilization. It 
would result in a barren state of intellee- 
tual monotony, compared with which our 
present social condition, with its Holly- 
wood execrescences, would be an enviable 
situation. 


If the end of our cultural aspirations is 
the spiritualization of life, if the vitaliz 
ing forces of our age should create a spir- 
itual current that flows from the highest 
reaches of human attainments into the val 
leys and lowlands of life, embracing what 
hitherto has seemed dead or lifeless to us, 
such a new uniformity, as presented by 
intellectual monotony, would only create a 
new barbarism, a new death in the realm, 
where the age-old law of differentiation in 
its most elemental form prevails as the 
fountain-head of the most precious rela 
tionship, revealed in the quiet home-life 
of Adam and Eve. <A state of ungodliness 
would arise as soon as humans would at 
tempt to make a mockery of that divine 
law of life which culminated in the differ- 
ence between man and woman, 

Fortunately the freest and noblest intel- 


lects among modern women are also the 
foremost ethical representatives of their 


sex, who expect to obtain through the 
rights they demand for womanhood only 
the means to make woman more and more 
womanly, to enable her to make the most 
out of the capital God has given her, and 
only her, and thereby to make it available 
for the spiritual advance of humanity. 

Her intrinsic life work must always cen- 
ter in the interests that do not enter into 
competition with man, in the sphere that 
will always remain her very own, even 
after she has reached the highest level of 
her logic, gained all the wealth of human 
knowledge, accomplished the utmost in the 
sphere of human skill and daring. This 
peculiarly womanly prerogative is still the 
same, humanity has revered in its tribal 
mothers during the infancy of its history, 
that same something which has given the 
blessed Madonna her radiant halo, the ma- 
ternal instinct of supreme self-sacrifice, 
embracing all that is sublime and creative 
in the soul of woman, and, at the same 
time, comprising all the wealth of an abun- 
dant life vouchsafed to man. To spiritual- 
ize this maternal instinet, to estimate its 
value ever more highly, to make its power 
universally felt—that is the supreme right, 
the statute law par excellence, which wom- 
anhood must ever claim and retain for it- 
self, that is its new and yet age-old nobil- 
ity, that is finally the means by which the 
aims and end of a spiritualized culture are 
carried out. The League of Nations would 
more quickly accomplish its original mis- 
sion, if eminent women of this type would 
be admitted in equal numbers with men 
to its council chamber. 


This maternal instinet prompts a mother 
to overwhelm the tiniest infant with a 
wealth of love, all her own, to protect and 
guard it at the sacrifice of her own com- 
fort and health. In the process of spiritu- 
alization this love is constantly becoming 
richer and freer, taking not only its own 
child under its blessed wings, but every- 
thing that bears the name of child, not 
only the human child of flesh and blood, 
but also all those minute struggling, sprout- 


ing clements, pressing towards life, all 
those minute insignificant seedlings that 


are crushed under the harsh footsteps of 
life, though filled with an abundance of 
precious possibilities, struggling to unfold 
themselves. And when the time comes for 
all the budding human germinals, now 
stunted by hopeless suffering, as well as 
for all the grown children who failed to 
mature, to call for maternal love and care, 
looking forward to a day of joy and glad- 
ness in their life-time, then it is the right 
of womanhood to raise its voice that the 
way may be made free for such action as 
will prevent untold multitudes of humans 
to perish for want of a mother’s love, while 
multitudes of maternal powers, waiting to 
bestow their blessings upon the unfortu- 
nates, may be doomed to idleness. 


Moreover, the real contributions women 
are called upon to make to spiritual culture, 
do not depend primarily upon the question 
whether she is as skillful a worker or as 
produetive an artist as man, whether she 
ean. solve mathematical problems as in- 
geniously, or think out philosophical sys- 
tems, whether she can pursue as suceess- 
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fully as man the practice of law or study 
theology. Kor, whatever she accomplishes 
along these lines, can at best be the same 
or, perhaps, a little better than man’s per 
formance. In this respect woman need not 
be absolutely necessary, she would be su- 
perfluous, entirely inconsequential as a 
woman. But if everything she learns, 
practices, produces, writes, sings or com- 
poses in prose and poetry, is permeated 
and sanctified by the ardor of this maternai 
instinet, if her daily walk and conversa- 
tion is an interpretation and revelation of 
the most divine and yet the most human 


Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


London, England.—Religious observances 
formed a prominent part in the celebration 
of the King’s Silver Jubilee. The thanks- 
giving service in St. Paul’s was one of the 
principal features of the official program, 
and in scarcely any town or village did the 
local rejoicings lack a religious commemor- 
ation. The order of the metropolitan ser- 
vice was usually followed, except that the 
alternative hymn, City of God, how broad 
and far, was in most cases preferred to I 
vow to thee, my country. 


A welcome sign of the times was the 
reading of the lessons in St. Paul’s by Dr. 
Sidney Berry and the similar participation 
of Free Church ministers in the services 
held in many cathedrals and_ parish 
Churches. At Queen Victoria’s diamond 
jubilee in 1897 there was no such associa- 
{ion between the Anglican Church and the 
Free Churehes. A minor point of some 
interest is that the flood-lighting at night, 
which was a novel addition to the illumi- 
nations all over the country revealed un- 
suspected beauties in the architecture of 
many Churches. 


The example set by the home life of the 
King and Queen was emphasized in many 
of the addresses, and it has doubtless con- 
tributed largely—together with the sym- 
pathy they have invariably shown with the 
joys, sorrows and anxieties of their people 
—to the personal affection felt toward them 
by the whole nation. In a broadeast ad- 
dress on the eve of Jubilee Day, the Arch- 
bishop touched for a moment upon the 
secret spring of His Majesty’s private and 
public life. “In that inner region of soul,” 
he said, “where the foundations of char- 
acter are laid, he has been sustained in 
daily thought and prayer by a very real 
and very simple faith in God.” 


The Bible Society—The anniversary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
usually one of the most enthusiastic and 
inspiring of the “May Meetings,” and this 
year’s has been no exeeption. There was 
reported an addition of 14 languages—9 in 
Africa, 3 in Oceania, and 2 in Asia—to the 
list of those in which the society publishes 
versions of the Seriptures, in whole or in 
part. The total now stands at 692, as com- 
pared with 424 at the beginning of the 
King’s reign. The circulation figures for 
the year are J,058,857 complete Bibles, 
1,075,827 New Testaments and 8,835,915 
portions. This is an increase of 37,406 
copies, 


Special note was made of the fact that 
in Germany, the land of the New Pagan- 
ism, the sales have gone up by 19,000. 
There is also an advance of 14,000 in 
Spain. The audience was deeply moved 
when the secretary told how a colporteur 
in China gave his life for his work when 
he fell into the hands of Communists. Un- 
like several of the other great religious 
societies, the Bible Society reports a finan- 
cial surplus, its income having been £366,- 
782, as against an expenditure of £364,102. 


secret of life, enshrined in the depth of a 
mother’s love, falling like a heavenly dew 
upon the blossoming life of mankind, it 
becomes incumbent upon her to demand 
her full share of a woman’s right, her own 
everlasting mother-right, which God Him- 
self has given to womanhood. 


Tam not unmindful of the harsh strug- 
gle for existence so many noble women 
have to undergo. To make and to keep 
them fit for the struggle and capable to 
earn a livelihood is surely a paramount 
task for our civilization, without the solu- 


By HERBERT W. Horwi i 


OUR PASTOR 


Who is it calls when we are ill 

With cheerful words and right good 
will, 

And lingers gently then to pray 

And soothe our care and fear away? 


Our Pastor. 


Who is it comes when sorrow falls, 
When death of friends our heart ap- 
palls, 
And tells us of the mansions fair 
And that sweet home, “just over 
there’? 
Our Pastor. 


Who is it shares our happiest hours, 

When life is crowned with wedding 
flowers, 

And to the scene lends added grace 

By reverent voice and kindly face? 


Our Pastor. 


Who is it that on The Lord’s Day 

Points us to heaven, and leads the 
way, 

And brings a message from the 
Word, 

Until our hearts within are stirred? 


Our Pastor. 


For whom then shall we daily pray 
And ask for him God’s grace alway, 
And wish for him a blessed year 
With new-born souls his heart to 
cheer? 
Our Pastor. 


—Intelligencer-Leader 


The society has been paying special atten- 
tion to the problem of how to call the peo- 
ple of this country back to the Bible, and 
plans have been prepared for a forward 
movement next winter, when special efforts 
will be made to enlist the allegiance of the 
young. 


Notes and News.—Dr. F. C. Burkitt, the 
distinguished textual critic and Orientalist, 
who has just died, is said to have been the 
only layman to oceupy a divinity chair at 
one of the older English universities, Since 
1905 he had been Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. ... Dr. John Oman, 
who is now retiring, is to be succeeded as 
principal of Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge, by Prof. W. A. L. Elmslie, and as 
Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Apologetics by Prof. H. H. Farmer, now of 
Hartford Seminary. ... The Church Times 
expresses its satisfaction that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London both wore miters in the Jubilee 
thanksgiving service—the first oceasion, it 
believes, on which any Arehbishop of Can- 
terbury has worn a miter in the present 
Cathedral of St. Paul in London. ... The 


tion of which we will fall back again into 
barbarism. But the chief consideration is 
not that they merely be capable of exist- 
ing, rather, that they may be able to live 
as women, that the struggle of existence 
into which they are thrown, should not 
destroy their womanliness, their motherli- 
ness. May the dawn of a new life arise in 
which all the maternal forces, united and 
developed into sublime spiritual manifesta- 
tions, may become an abiding blessing to 
all the children of men! 


Lancaster, Pa. 


English Presbyterian Assembly has adopt- 
ed a scheme of junior membership for chil- 
dren who have attained the age of eleven. 

. At the request of the Minister of 
Transport, the British Medical Association 
is making an elaborate inquiry into the 
relationship between alcohol and road accei- 
dents. 


Obiter Dicta.—Spiritual healing, says the 
Rev. E. N. Porter Goff, can never be 
rightly understood if it is divorced from 
the rest of the Christian gospel. What is 
the use of a physical cure if the patient 
does not believe that life is worth living 
or if he is going back to the old life to 
live it in the same old way? ... The Rey. 
A. E. Whitham notes that the people who 
are quickest to show impatience with this 
world are the people who believe there is 
nothing better than this world. ... In the 
opinion of Ernest Jeffs some pulpit oratory 
tends to flatter people into believing that 
they are engaged in service when they are 
only doing very small and inexpensive 
“good turns.” ... Preaching at a Jubilee 
thanksgiving service in his own cathedral, 
Lord William Cecil, the Bishop of Exeter, 
emphasized the difference between patriot- 
ism and loyalty. Loyalty, he said, was the 
Christian virtue; patriotism the heathen. 
Christ was crucified by patriotism. 


New Books in England.—In “When Did 
Our Lord Actually Live?” (Clark) the Rev. 
John Stewart attempts to correct the gen- 
erally accepted Christian chronology. .. . 
“A Man in Christ” (Hodder), by the Rev. 
James S. Stewart, is a course of Cunning- 
ham Lectures on the vital elements of St. 
Paul’s religion. .. . “A Portrait of Paul 
(Epworth Press), by Prof. J. Alexander 
Findlay, is both popular and scholarly... . 
“The Rome of the Medieval Church” (Lut- 
terworth Press), by Dr. A. G. Mackinnon, 
formerly minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Rome, is also intended for the 
general reader, and similarly “The Birth of 
the Middles Ages: 395-814” (Oxford Press) 
needs no background of specialist knowl- 
edge to be fully appreciated. ... Dr. Arehi- 
bald W. Harrison’s “Liberal Puritanism” 
(Epworth Press) is a series of studies 
ranging from Montanism to the philosophy 
of D. H. Lawrence... . In “The Reforma- 
tion and Reunion” (Chureh Book Room) 
Dr. C. Sydney Carter sets out to prove that 
the doctrine that where there is no bishop 
there are no Church and sacraments was 
never the position of the Church in Eng- 
land till put forward by the leaders of the 
Oxford Movement. ... “A Prelude to Reli- 
gion” (Unicorn Press), by Dr. E. E. 
Thomas, is a valuable contribution to apolo- 
getie literature. .. . “Religion and Psycho- 
therapy” (S. ©. M. Press), by A. Graham 
Ikin, is a plea for co-operation between 
psychologists, physicians and ministers for 
the attainment of healthy spiritual life. 
...In “Toynbee Hall: Fifty Years of 
Social Progress” (Dent) J. A. R. Pimlott 
records the history of the pioneer social 
settlement. . 
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“ABIDE WITH ME; FAST FALLS THE 
EVENTIDE” 


(Memory Hymn for July) 


Abide with me: fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide: 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 

Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass 
away; 

Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou, who changest not, abide with me. 


I need Thy presence every passing hour; 
What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s 


power? 

Who like Thyself my guide and stay can 
be? 

Through cloud and sunshine, O abide with 
me. 


I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitter- 
ness; 

Where is death’s sting? where, grave, thy 
victory? 

I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 

Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing 
eyes; 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to 
the skies; 

Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain 
shadows flee; 

In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 

—Henry F. Lyte, 1847 


—William Henry Monk, 1861 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


“Hello! Is that the ‘Messenger’? This 
is long distance. Several messages for 
you. “Here they are.” ‘Credit Bowling 
Green salary fund with $5 from A. Wesley 
Heller; $5 from “A Philadelphia Friend”; 
$2 from “A Friend,’ St. Peter’s Church, 
Laneaster, Pa.; $2 from Mrs. Edward Lehr, 
and $2 from Miss Sarah BE. Wiant. Total 


$16. That makes a grand total of $47 2.20. 
“Good, better, and ‘the best is coming! 
Only $27 7.80 = complete the fund. How 


about aang the appeals and reporting 
the fund complete before July Ist? Thank 
you very much!! Please make all remit- 
tances direct to Dr. Leinhach, 1505 Race 


St. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rey. E. H. Bauder from Allentown, Pa., 


to 102 N. Water St., Kittanning, Pa. 
EB. Gehle from 2351 N. 58th St., to 
2301 N. 38th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rey. G. A. Koenig from P. O. Box 395, 
to P. O. Box 388, Seguin, Texas. 

Rev. W. G. Lienkaemper from Salem, 
Ore., to 6331 S. E. 15th Ave., Portland, 
Ore: 

Rev. F. E. Luchs from Monroe, Pa., to 
5757 University Ave., Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Il. 

Rey. F. Mohme, Em., from Elkhart Lake, 
Wis., to 2424 N. 7th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Rev. CG. J. Raase from Belvue, Kans., to 
Blue Springs, Mo. 


Rev. 


Rev. John G. Ruhl from R. 5, to R. 1, 
Newton, Iowa. 
Rev. Paul B. Rupp from Chicago, IL, 


to Fort Howard, Md. 

Rey. Wm. Schultz from Minnesota Lake, 
Minn., to R. R. 1, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

Rev. Geo. H. Sieveking from Maeystown, 
Til, to R. R. 3, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Rev. L. J. F. Stuckwisch from Dayton, 
Ky., to Warren, Mich. 

Rev. Jesse B. Yaukey from China to 
508 W. Main St., Waynesboro, Pa. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS FOR 1935 


SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST —Septem- 
ber 3, 1935 (7.30 P. M.), Zion, Sheboygan, 
Wis., Rev. Edw. H. Wessler, D.D., 612 
Krie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 

SYNOD OF THE MID-WEST—September 


16, 1935, Salem, Louisville, Ky. Rev. Al- 
bert H. Schmeuszer, 1830 Date St., Louis- 


ville, Ky. 


On June 23, Dr. H. Nevin Kerst of Trin- 
ity Church, Canton, O., will exchange pul- 
pits with Dr. P. M. Redd of Ist U. B. 
Church. S. S. attendance, June 9, was 851. 

Each department of the S. S. of Trinity 
Church, Canton, O., Dr. H. Nevin Kerst, 


minister, took part in Children’s Day pro- 
gram. Special offerings in Church and 
S. S. was eredited on apportionment. 5%. 


S. attendance, June 2, was 810. 

Vacation School in Emmanuel Church, 
Allentown, Pa., Rey. Willis D. Mathias, 
minister, will open on June 24 and will 
run for three weeks. Ice cream Festival 
was held June 19 and 20. Holy Commun- 
ion will be observed morning and evening, 
June 23. 

A fine program was presented on Chil- 
dren’s Day in Trinity Church, Palmyra, 
Pa., Rev. E. G. Leinbach, minister. The 
large audience filled the Church audi- 
torium. Apportionment for Board of 
Christian Education was raised in full. 

The Rev. Dr. Ross F. Wicks, of Newark, 
N. J., sailed recently on the “Veendam,” 
of the Holland-American Line, for quite a 
long stay in Europe. FHarly in July he 
will be joined by Mrs. Wicks and their 
daughter, Miss Katherine, going direct to 
Lucerne, Switzerland. This will make 40 
crossings of the Atlantic by Dr. Wicks. 

Average attendance in 8S. 8. of St. 
Mark’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., Rev. Henry 


Dr. Joseph H. Apple 
President of the Synod of the Potomac 


THE REV. SAM R. BRENNER 


THE REV. JOHN L. CHATLOS 


The Rev. Sam R. Brenner, pastor 
of Christ Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 
entered into the heavenly rest Mon 
day, June 10, at 3 P. M., at the par 
sonage, 261 E, Broad St., Bethlehem, 
aged 37 years, 6 months and 8 days. 
Funeral services were held Wednes 
day, June 12, at 2 P. M., in Christ 
Church, after which the body lay in 
state from 5 to 7 P. M. The remains 
were shipped to Cincinnati, and ad- 
ditional services were held in Salem 
Church, Cincinnati, on Friday, June 
14, at 2 P. M., with interment in the 
Vine Street Hill Cemetery. 

The death of this faithful brother 
was due to bacterial endocarditis. 
He is survived by his widow, Frieda 
V. E. Buck, and 4 children, Elinor, 
8; Ruth, 6; Artis, 4; Ronald John, 2. 
A fuller account of his life and la- 
bors will be given later. 

Word has reached us of the death 
of Rey. John L. Chatlos of Rock- 
ledge, Fla., who was called “to be 
with the Lord,” Wednesday, June 5, 
at 2.30 P. M. Funeral and inter- 
ment took place at Rockledge June 8, 
at 2 P. M. The deceased was a 
brother of Rev. Rudolph O. Chatlos, 
of W. Hazleton, Pa. A fuller ac- 
count of his life and labors will be 
given later. 


J. Herber, pastor, from Jan. 1 to June 1 
was 919. Daily Vacation Bible School 
started June 17, with St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical and Christ Presbyterian Churches 
cooperating. 

May pienie of Salem Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., Rev. W. A. Settlage, pastor, was so 
delightful that it has been suggested an- 
other one be planned for the fall. The 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated on Pente- 
cost, June 9, and Children’s Day, June 16, 

First Church, Canton, O., Dr. R. W. 
Blemker, pastor, is undergoing some reno- 
vation in anticipation of the observance 
of its 125th anniversary this fall. Lawn 
festival will be held June 28. The pastor 
attended annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Heidelberg College and Com- 
mencement last week. 

Persons interested in the excellent plan 
of developing Church loyalty promoted in 
Calvary Church, Philadelphia, and dis- 
cussed in this issue of the “Messenger” 
under the caption, “Development In Church 
Loyalty,” should communicate with Dr. 
Albert F. MeGarrah, 920 Witherspoon 
3uilding, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Luke’s Chureh, Braddock, Pa., Rev. 


John A. Borger, pastor, will celebrate its 
47th anniversary as a congregation, June 


23. Holy Communion will be observed in 
the morning and evening. There will be 
reunion of members received since March 
1, 1926, in the evening, with anniversary 
sermon by Rev. Frank Hiaeck of Butler, 
president of Allegheny Classis. 


choir of St. Luke's 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Rev. H. A. Shiffer, 
pastor, won considerable local fame by 
taking Histeddfod prize of $35, under au 
spices of Orpheus Glee Club, May 30, in 
Irem Temple. The mixed chorus, number- 
ing 45, made a very beautiful scene in 
their black and white gowns. Mr. Denton 
Trefrey, their efficient leader, is also or 
ganist and director of senior Church choir, 


Junior Church, 
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\djudicators were Hollis Dann, N. Y., and 
Rev. R. J. Williams of Seranton, Pa. 

Annual D, V. B.S. is being held at Christ 
Church, Altoona, Pa., Rev. Charles D. 
Rockel, minister, under supervision of Mrs. 
Rockel. Men’s League held May meeting 
at mountain cabin of Pres. Carl O. Lunde- 
gren and is now helping to arrange for a 
Juniata Classis League outing to be held 
at Martinsburg. Rev. Mr. Rockel has been 
appointed chairman of local Community 
Chest, and was recently a witness before 
State Legislative Committee investigating 
emergency relief in Blair Co. 

Children’s Day was observed June 2 in 
Bethany Church, Cuyahoga Falls, O., Rey. 
J. Theodore Bucher, minister, There was 
a very fine attendance at this unified ser- 
vice of Church and Church School. Holy 
Communion was celebrated Whitsunday. 
Mrs. L. D. M. Honnegar, Vellore, India, 
sister of Mrs. Augusta D. Bucher; was 
awarded the King’s Silver Jubilee Medal, 
May 7, in the Town Hall, Vellore, for 25 
years of distinguished missionary work in 
India, under the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Holy Communion services on Whit Sun- 
day were well attended in First Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Dr. W. H. Bollman, 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed at 
morning service, June 16; 7 infants were 
baptized at this impressive service. Y. P. 
Socicty closed very successful year with 
average Sunday evening attendance of 60 
or more. Ascension Day was _ fittingly 
commemorated with morning service of 
prayer and praise. Semi-annual Guild Sup- 
per, May 28, was a most delightful affair 
for the women of the parish. 


On Easter morning, Rey. E. ‘W. Moyer, 
pastor, and choir of St. John’s Church, 
Bellefonte, Pa., made their first appear- 
ance in gowns, adding a certain reverence 
heretofore absent. Children’s Day exer- 
cises were exceptionally fine and much en- 
joyed by a large congregation. Address 
of the morning was delivered by Rey. 
Jacob Rupp of Allentown. Average morn- 
ing attendance for the past 5 months was 
103, evening service 48. Service held at 
8 A. M. on Sundays is meeting with ap- 
proval of a large number of the congrega- 
tion. 


Golden Anniversary of St. Mark’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. C. D. Kress- 
ley, pastor, was celebrated June 16, with 
special services in the morning with Rev. 
Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer of Philadelphia 
as guest preacher, and in the evening, Rev. 
Dr. W. F. Curtis, President of Cedar Crest 
College. Various organizations of the con- 
gregation took part in this celebration 
which began June 14 and ended June 19. 
Other speakers were Rey. J. J. Schaeffer 
of Trinity Church, Allentown, and Prof. 
Will Rees, organist of St. John’s Church, 
Allentown. 


In Tohickon Charge, Perkasie, Pa., Rev. 
S. E. Moyer, pastor, a Junior congregation, 
with 52 members, has been organized, un- 
der supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Merritt 
J. Jeffers. Meetings are held every two 
weeks in the §. 8. room, while Church 
service is in progress in the main auditor- 
ium. Miss Minerva Weil, missionary to 
China, addressed the newly established W. 
M. S. in connection with regular evening 
service of St. Andrew’s (South Perkasie) 
congregation, June 9. Service was well 
attended and the address well received. 
Several voluntary contributions, amount- 
ing to $20, were received for missions as a 
result of her fine presentation of the work. 

On Whit Sunday, Rev. Gustav R. Poet- 
ter baptized in St. Mark’s Church, Read- 
ing, Pa., 1200th child of his ministry, Phil- 
ip Kenneth Bolig of Berneville. It was 
the 2099th in history of St. Mark’s. There 
were 567 communicants. Superintendent 
George 8. Fisher, assisted by Mrs. Ira J. 
Lutz, Estella Hains and Wilbur I. Dief- 
fenderfer, conducted Children’s Day, June 
16. The 8. 8. assembled in the Chureh, 
congregation uniting, and “A Happy Fa- 
mily” was central thought of the worship. 


Remarks were made by the pastor. Offer- 
ings were devoted in part to the Board 
of Christian Education. Ladies’ Auxiliary 
und Women’s Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society will hold picnics in Egle- 
man’s Park June 27 and July 10. Mrs. 
Poetter entertained G. M. G. at a Hokum 
Party in the parsonage June 18. 


On June 2, Zion Church, Blain, Pa., Rev. 
Frank KK, Bostian, pastor, was host to 
Willing Workers Bible Class, made up of 
young men and taught by Dr. Gardner At- 
lee Sayres of St. Paul’s Church, Lancaster. 
The class was accompanied by wives of 
members, Dr. Sayres and daughter, and 
Dr. J. W. Meminger and family. Dr. Mem- 
inger is a former pastor of St. Paul’s and 
a son of Emanuel Church of Zion’s Charge. 
After attending sessions of the S. S. and 
morning worship, the group enjoyed a pic- 
nie lunch on the Church lawn. In the 
afternoon, a visit was made to other 
Churches of the Charge. At Emanuel, Dr. 
Meminger gave an interesting address to 
the class and members and friends of the 
Chureh. His remarks were somewhat 
reminiscent, describing boyhood days in 
Perry Co. and Emanuel Church. He also 
preached opening sermons in a week of 
services at his old home Church, being 
present Sunday and Monday evenings. 
Rey. R. R. Jones brought the message 
Thursday evening. Rey. W. H. McNairy 
preached on Friday and the pastor pre- 
sented the other messages. Emanuel will 


hold its annual homecoming and reunion 


on July 21. At morning service, 50th 
anniversary of laying of cornerstone will 
be observed, with Rev. Dr. H.H. Hartman of 
Littlestown, and a son of the Church, de- 
livering the message. At afternoon ses- 
sion, 100th anniversary of organization and 


confirmation of first catechetical class will. 


be observed. 

St. Luke’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Rey. H. A. Shiffer, pastor, held combined 
Church and §. S. service on Children’s 
Day, in charge of the pastor and §S. S. 
superintendent, Mrs. James J. Hotchkiss. 
In the Beginner’s Dept., there were recita- 
tions by Ann Roth, George Ritter, Joan 
Davenport, Robert Hooley, June Clark, Jae- 
queline Aregood, Charles Glawe, Emma 
Denn, Robert Hotchkiss, Allen Knapp, 
Thomas Johnson. In the Primary Dept., 
Alice and Mary Lon Clark, Mildred Her- 
gert, Ruth Travail, Bettie Rogel, Viola 
Schronstein, Lois Miller, Wilbur Goeringer, 
Louis Brandt and Florence Edwards took 
part. In the Junior Dept., there were re- 
citations and solos by Bernard Price, Mil- 
dred Phillips, Betty Roth, Freda White- 
sell, Helen Smith, Peggy Woods. Carolyn 
Phillips, Clyde Ritter, Joseph Davis, Stan- 
ley and Benny Edwards, Madelyn Nichols, 
Shirley Christman, Ruth Kistler, Dorothy 
Christmans. Mr. Denton Trefrey was at 
the organ. There was a short talk by the 
superintendent in which he urged the con- 
gregation to subscribe to the “Messen- 
ger.” 


Church Vacation School was held at St. 
John’s Church, Kannapolis, N. €., Dr. Lee 
A, Peeler, pastor, from May 27 to June 
7. Enrollment was a few over 100 and 
average attendance, which was the best 
the Church has had, was 97. Certificates 
of Recognition were given for perfect at- 
tendance with stars placed on them for 
work done. The following taught in the 
school: kindergarten, Mrs. Fred Powell and 
Mrs, Ella Pendleton, who also served as 
secretary of the school; primary, Miss 
Mary E. Barger and Mrs. Seth Bostic; 
juniors, Mrs. R. B. McCombs and Miss 
Fula Peeler; intermediates, Mrs. J. T. Fes- 
perman and Dr, Lee A. Peeler. The school, 
under direction of Mrs. Peeler, held ses- 
sions 5 days in the week from 9 to 11 
A. M. First 30 minutes of each day’s ses- 
sion was devoted to worship for the en- 
tire group and was conducted by different 
groups each day, These were well prepared 
und impressively rendered. These schools 
have been conducted each year since organ- 
ibzation of congregation, with best results 
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obtained this year. One of the activity 
projects of the school was the presenta- 
tion of Children’s Day service, presented 
June 9 before a large congregation. Men’s 
League held meeting June 12, with ad- 
dress delivered by Rev. W. H. Goodman, 
pastor of Presbyterian Church. Supper 
was served by G. M. G., assisted by some 
of the mothers. Mrs. Peeler was one of 
the delegates representing N. C. Classical 
Society at General Synodical Convention 
of W. M. 8. at Greensburg, Pa., from 
May 21 to 25. Both Dr. and Mrs. Peeler 
attended annual meeting of Synod of 
Potomae and Synodical Convention of W. 
M.S. held at Hood College, June 10 to 13. 


3y invitation of the Rev. G. A. Haack, 
pastor of Bethany Church, Philadelphia, 
and of his chapter, the second meeting of 
the Churchmen’s League will be held in 
that Church on Wednesday, June 26. The 
Rev. August Piscator, energetic chairman 
of the League of Philadelphia (German) 
Classis, has arranged a fine program. Four 
laymen will deliver brief addresses on 
questions important to men. Mr. Philip 
Weiss, recent graduate of Mission House 
College, will also.deliver a brief address, 
Following this meeting and discussion, a 
social hour will be spent, when the men of 
Bethany will be hosts to the visiting lay- 
men. Not only the chapters of the League 
but the men of all Churches will be in- 
vited. Interest in men’s work is inereas- 
ing in these Churches. 


The 45th Anniversary of the dedication 
of the first Church building was observed 
by Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa. Rev. 
Ralph S. Weiler, pastor, on the evenings . 
of May 23 and 24, and at both services 
on Sunday, May 26. On Thursday even- 
ing the Anniversary opened with a con- 
gregational social, which was attended by 
over 300 members and friends. Rev. E. 
P. Skyles, D.D., a son of the first pastor, 
delivered the address. Friday evening was 
Sunday School night, with addresses by 
Rev. G. M. Smith, of Akron, Ohio, a former 
pastor, and by Rev. Fred Willkens, Phe 
pastor of St. Peter’s Evangelical Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Sunday, May 26, was a 
great day in every respect, with Rey. Dr. 
J. M. Runkle, of Altoona, Pa., as the guest 
preacher, Dr. Runkle was pastor when the 
old Church was removed and the present 
beautiful building erected. The attendance 
was large at both services, especially at 
the morning service when 610 persons were 
present. The 45th anniversary offering 
for the day was $780. This money was 
used to pay for new carpet and several 
other minor improvements, which were 
made to the building. At the Sunday morn- 
ing service the congregation formally ac- 
cepted the offer of Mr. W. L. Rupert, a 
deacon of the Church, to ereet the “Ru- 
pert Memorial Parsonage,’ which will be 
built in memory of his beloved wife. She 
was a lifelong member of Grace Church, 
who departed this life last November. This 
parsonage will be among the finest in our 
denomination. (See cover page.) It will 
be attached to the Church. It will be 
modern in every way and will cost ap- 
proximately $14,000. Work on the new 
house has started and it is hoped to have 
it completed by Oct. 1. 


The Latest from China—In a letter writ- 
ten from Hankow on May 10 by Rey. Karl 
Il. Beck, Secretary of the China Mission, 
he tells of the temporary withdrawal of 
our missionaries from the Yochow station 
during the second week of May. He 


writes: “As you have doubtless learned — 
through the Associated Press, all Yochow — 


missionaries have evacuated temporarily, 
As we could serve the interests of the 


Christian community best by an early with- — « 


drawal, that is the course we followed. 
You may be sure that any or all of us 
would gladly have stayed on at Yocho 
or at Huping if that had been the right 
thing to do. We still hope that Yoehow 
may not be taken by the Reds. But 1: 
reports indicate that they are at | 
making an attack on the city. We 
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Dr. Casselman will not decide against com- 
ing out. The situation will probably be 
effectively taken care of long before he 
would get here.” <A letter from Rey. J. 
Frank Bucher, written from Shenchow on 
May 14th, and received at the office of the 
Board of Foreign Missions Monday morn- 
ing, gives the reassuring news that the 
Reds were turned back when they were 
ten miles from Yochow. 


PHILADELPHIA STUDENT WORK 
NOTES 

“Thank you” 16,000 times! 

This is an under-statement, for there 
are more than this number who by paying 
their apportionment to our work through 
their congregations have helped us ¢arry 
on here. I wonder if you know whether 
your congregation has paid hers? If we 
once became interested you know appor- 
tionments have a way of becoming paid. 
Why not inquire about it anyhow? 

Reformed Faculty Members 


At present we know of about 25 sons 
and daughters of our Chureh on faculties 
here, and some of them are now doing a 
fine piece of work looking toward getting 
all of them to know each other. Hi’ you 
come to the meeting of Eastern Synod 
here next May, we want them to show 
you their schools, of which much more 
later, however. 

May we now announce two additional 
ones for the coming year? Dr. Eleanor 
Stein will return from Cincinnati, and 
work in Pediatries at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Philip S. Klein will 
teach in the History Department of the 
same University. The former is a daughter 
of Dr, J. Rauch Stein, the latter a son of 
Dr. H. M. J. Klein of the Franklin and 
Marshall faeulty. We welcome both of 
these as happy and efficient additions to 
this illustrious family. We ought to note 
here also that the son of one of the min- 
isters of our twin sister Church is in this 
group, Dr. Richard A. Kern, of the med- 
ical faculty at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, whose father, Rev. Geo. Kern, 
formerly pastor of the Evangelical con- 
gregation at Columbia, Pa., is now living 
retired in this city. 

Our United Finance Campaign 

All united Church work is interesting, 
both for its broadening spirit and its very 
challenging problems. The Christian Asso- 
ciation, with six pastor from as many de- 
nominations, and two other groups being 
active with less formal leadership, is cer- 
tainly no exception. However, our united 
finance campaign, held each spring, is 
quite beyond the stage of problems of in- 
terrelations, and it is stimulating to see 
how the healthy spirit of rivalry benefits 
every one of them. This year our Church’s 
work shows a very decided improvement 
over one year ago, due to a number of 
factors, the most important of which are, 
better publicity, a most faithful group of 
more than a score of workers who just do 
not quit, more Church organizations inter- 
ested, more members able to enlarge their 
gifts, and an inereased understanding of 
the very simple just stubborn fact that 
“many miekles make a muckle”’, although 
I do not know what language that is. 
What would happen if each of us knew 
that our little is infinitely better than noth- 
ing, whether in Church finance, attendance, 
spirit or in our secular elections? We are 
always heartened to see the younger men 
and women begin, some with very small 
gifts, yet beginning to help. Have you 
studied this group of givers in your field? 

More than ten per cent of our support 
comes from ministers, © 

Commencements are here, with a lot of 
noteworthy things, all of which must wait 
for the lack of space. Again thank you 
16,000 times. 

Do not forget to let us have the names 
of your young people who come down this 
way either to school or to try to get a 
foothold in their chosen lines. We take 
no vaeations in following up such people, 
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for they need to be helped to get acquaint- 
ed and attached. Please address us at 
onee in such cases, Rev. Clayton IL. Ranck, 
3601 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VACANT CHARGES JUNE 15, 1935 


According to the Records in the Office of 
the Stated Clerk of the General Synod 
EASTERN SYNOD 
East Pennsylvania—Christ, Chas. Powell, 
512 Prospect Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Tohickon—N ockamixin-Tinicum, New- 
berry Hager, Kintnersville, Pa. Schuyl- 
kill—Friedensburg, Harry E. Clauser, 
R. D., Sehuylkill Haven, Pa. German 
Philadelphia—Bethlehem, Harry Koel- 
mel, 3617 Jasper St., Philadelphis, Pa. 
OHIO SYNOD 
East Ohio—Bethel-Zion, Norman Bierry, 
R. D. No. 38, Louisville, O. Northeast 
Ohio—Hough Ave., W. A. Greenwood, 
13606 Eastwood Road, Cleveland, O.; 
Kighth, L. H. Martin, 102 E. Schaal 
Road, Cleveland, O. Northwest Ohio— 
St. Jacob’s, Guy King, Payne, O. South- 
west Ohio—Memorial, R. C. Darlington, 
50 Hineling St., Dayton, O. Lakeside 
Hungarian—Magyar, Joseph Demeter, 
500 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST 
Sheboygan—Wausau, Mrs. Elsie Goertz, 
609 S. 4th Ave., Wausan, Wis. Nebraska 
—Hope, Geo. Kitzmann, Loveland, Col. 
South Dakota—Herrick Charge, fd. 
Kautz, Herrick, S. D. Minnesota—st. 
John’s, John Michalski, 1628 Johnson 
St., LaCrosse, Wis. Portland-Oregon— 
Ebenezer, B. Hiel, Quincy, Wash.; Hills- 
dale, John Raz, Hillsdale, Oregon. 
PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
Westmoreland—First, Pine Run, W. P. 
Yockey, 108 Lafayette Ave., Vander- 
grift, Pa.; Scottdale, S. M. Waugaman, 
Scottdale, Pa. St. Paul’s—Grace, Walter 
Phillips, Pierce Ave., Sharpsville, Pa. 


Clarion—Emlenton, Dr. C. S. Briden- 
baugh, KEmlenton, Pa. Somerset—New 


Centerville Charge, H. W. Musser, Rock- 
wood, Pa. Allegheny—Christ, Emerson 
Sproul, 7084 Kelley St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
First, Alexander Faulds, 333 Tioga St., 
Homestead, Pa. 

POTOMAC SYNOD 
North Carolina—Lineolnton, Jas. A. 
Shuford, Lincolnton, N. C. Juniata—St. 
Paul’s, H. H. Cupp, 1010 3rd St., Juni- 
ata, Pa. Mercersburg—Trinity, Wilbur 
N. Kauffman, Mauser Mill Co., Triech- 
lers, Pa. 

SYNOD OF MID-WEST 
Ft. Wayne—First, Wm. Cramer, Fulton, 
Mich. Chicago—Grace, H. W. Hartzell, 
Orangeville, Ill. Lincoln—Grace, N. A. 
Weidert, 1130 8S. Newton St., Sioux City, 
Ja, Indianapolis—Trinity, Wm. Korn- 
broke, 2832 Bethel Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Missouri-Kansas—Trinity, Hlwood 
Yoder, Cheney, Kans.; First, Ora Mor- 
gan, Holton, Kans. 


EDEN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
May Day was a successful event not- 
withstanding the showers during the day 


which threatened to prevent the out or 
door features of the program. A large 


number of interested people attended. The 
program consisted of a coneert, worship 
with sermon, luncheon, a sing, a pageant 
and tree planting. ‘wo Chinese Elms were 
planted on the campus in commemoration 
of the union of Eden and Central Theolo- 
gical Seminaries. These trees are the gift 
of the last graduating class of Central 
Theological Seminary and were formally 
presented by James V. Ingram, a member 
of the class. A presentation tablet on a 
cement slab is placed at the base of each 
tree. 

On the evening of June 5, the first com- 
mencement program since the union of 
Kden and Central Seminaries was held on 
the campus. Dr. Karl M. Block of St. 
Louis delivered the address. Twenty-six 
young men constituted the graduating 
élass. Four of them were students for 


two years and another for three years in 
Central Theological Seminary. Of 
four are members of the 


these, 
Reformed consti 
tuency of the Church and one of the Hvan 
gelical. E. Earl Stibitz of Dayton, Ohio, 
and Paul J. Schlueter of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
received the B. D. degree. Henry Volkens 
of Louisvllie, Ky., and Clifford I. Wierth 
of Chicago, IIL, received certificates of the 
successful completion of their respective 
courses. James V. Ingram of Dayton, 
Ohio, a graduate of Central Theological 
Seminary in the class of 1934, completed 
a year of graduate work and received the 
S. T. M. degree. He has been called to 
the pastorate of the Trinity Evangelical 
and Reformed Church at Belleville, I. 
—Henry J. Christman. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
ACADEMY COMMENCEMENT 

On Thursday night, June 6, a simple yet 
impressive Commencement program 
brought Franklin and Marshall Academy 
to the close of another successful year. 
As usual, the exercises were held in the 
Kepler Chapel, which was crowded with 
students, parents of graduates, and friends 
of the school. At 8 o’cloeck the procession 
started down the hall to the Chapel en- 
trance. Fitting music was played while 
the graduates walked solemnly into the 
auditorium. ; 

The exercises opened with the invoca- 
tion by Rey. James E. Wagner, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, following which the 
opening hymn, “O Worship the King”, 
was sung. The Scripture lesson (Ephesians 
6:10-18) was read by the Rev. Mr. Wag- 
ner, after which Dr. Hartman led the re- 
sponsive reading of Psalm 165, followed 
by the Gloria Patri and the General 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Wagner. After the 
singing of the hymn, “Lead On, O King 
Eternal”, Dr. Charles Maxwell MeConn, 
Dean of Lehigh University, delivered the 
Commencement address. His subjeet was 
“Individualism vs. Cooperativeness”. 

Dr. MeConn said: “Individualism has 
served its purpose in the past, but the 
time has now come when there is a need 
in this nation and throughout the world 
for a greater spirit of cooperativeness. 
We elders are born and bred individual- 
ists and probably will stay that way. How- 
ever, these young men and others like 
them will help to create and maintain a 
cooperative world. Individualism, even 
rugged individualism, was the only thing 
that could have made our country what 
it is today in so limited a time. But let 
us remember today the large amount of co- 
operativeness necessary in motoring. In- 
dividualism was all right for the horse and 
buggy period, but not for the rapid auto- 
mobile age. To you, therefore, Seniors, is 
the challenge for a greater spirit of co 
operativeness.” 

Dr. MeConn, from his address, sees the 
present day situation very clearly. He 
has also a clear knowledge of the history 
of our country. Nothing can change the 
forward march of our government in the 
spirit of cooperativeness. An editorial in 
a local morning newspaper congratulates 
Dr. Hartman “for bringing Dr. MeConn 
here to so clearly state the realism of the 
age in a country where rugged individual- 
ism gave way grudgingly to the new day 
and new order.” 

After Dr. MeConn’s address, the Acad 


emy Glee Club sang’ two selections, 
“Sylvia” and “O, Victorious People”. 
Thirty-nine diplomas were awarded by 


Dr. Hartman, followed by the éannounce- 


ment of the school honors. The benedie- 
tion was pronounced by Rev. Mr. Wag- 


ner, preceded by the singing of the patri 
otic hymn, “God of Our Fathers’. The 
service closed with the rendition of the 
Academy’s School Song. 

A reception was tendered the student 
body, parents, friends, and faculty in the 
Academy living room after the exercises; 
Dr. and Mrs. Hartman and Dr. MeConn 
receiving. The room was delightfully 
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decorated with palms and peonies. The school at the age of 18. Mr. Middour 
Junior School boys served refreshments. served in this work for three years, at- 
This reeeption marked the official conclu tending the Perkiomen Seminary during 
sion of another successful year in the his- two summer terms, after which he was 


tory of Franklin and Marshall Academy, 
John Rowe Workman 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
ELECTS EMORY J. MIDDOUR 
SUPERINTENDENT 

At a reeent meeting of the Trustees of 
Staunton Military Academy, Staunton 


Va., Mr. Emory J. Middour, Assistant 
Ilead Master of Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa., was elected Superin- 
tendent, and will take up his new work 
June 15. Mr. Middour will come to the 
three-quarter-century-old Military Aecad- 
emy with rich and sueeessful school ex- 


perience, 

Upon the completion of his course at 
one of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Colleges, leading his class scholastieally, 
he was eleeted principal of a small high 


awarded a diploma. He then entered 
Princeton University and was graduated 
with the class of 1916. For the next four 
years he was a teacher of mathematics 
and history and Senior Master of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Boys, Wash- 
ington, D. C. During the summer he did 
graduate work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In the fall of 1920 Mr. Middour 
went to Mercersburg Academy as Head of 
the History Department. In 1922 he was 
invited to become the Assistant to the 
Head Master of that great school, and 
in 1927, upon the nomination of the Head 
Master, and by a vote of approval of 
the Board of Regents, Mr. Middour was 
named the Assistant Head Master, serv- 
ing in that position to the time of his 
election to the superintendency of Staun- 
ton Military Academy. Mr. Middour will 
come to the Staunton Military Academy 
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with versatile and valuable school experi- 
ence. He has taught suecessfully, knows 
the problem of school administration, and 
enjoys the friendship of thousands of 
boys and their parents. 

Major Roy Warren Wonson, who served 
as Registrar during the past year, was 
recently named the Head Master, a posi- 
tion Major Wonson filled most sucecess- 
fully for many years under the superin- 
tendency of Colonel Russell. Major Won- 
son is a well-known educator in the Mil- 
itary School field. Mr. Middour comes to 
Staunton from a nationally known school 
after 13 years’ successful experience with 
two outstanding Head Masters—one, Dr. 
William Mann Irvine, a great builder; the 
other, Dr. Boyd Edwards, a great inspira- 
tional and educational leader. Mr. Mid- 
dour as Superintendent, and Major Won- 
son as Head Master will preserve all that 
is best in Staunton’s history as a great 


Military School. Christian manhood and 
good scholastie preparation for college 


will remain the aim of the Academy. 
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THE MODERN PREACHER AND HIS 
WORLD 

T am not sure (perhaps because I don’t 
like the title) that I should have selected 
“Reverend John Doe, D.D.,” (Harpers) 
had it not been for a conversation in a 
meeting of a board of trustees in which its 
author, Rev. Edwin MeNeill Poteat, Jr., 
was spoken of as among the rising pulpit 
lights of the South. 

This “Study of the Place of the Minister 
in the Modern World,” by a preacher of: 
the more than conservative Southern Bap- 
tist Churches, is characterized by unex- 
pected liberality of thought, in its search- 
ing disparagement of the tendency to un- 
warranted complacency by the average 
clergyman and its challenge to progressive 
and aggressive leadership. As a rule one 
expects to find a bit more self-satisfaction 
in Southern Baptist circles than in some 
other quarters. 

We are far removed, Dr. Poteat tells us, 
from the pastor of Oliver Goldsmith’s “The 
Deserted Village.’ We need to find out 
where preaching fits “into our confused 
economy” and to discover the preacher’s 
“competency” for the discharge of his com- 
mission. “Beyond question we have lost 
our dominance in society,” both as indi- 
viduals and as groups. (1 think this is 
far less true of the former than of the 
latter.) 

Dr. Poteat reviews the place of preach- 
ing from the Apostolie Age onward and 
ends with the assertion “that with the ap- 
plication of the scientific method to 
thought, of modern machinery to. industry, 
and with the opening of America for occu- 
pation and development, the names of 
dominating Churchmen diminish progres- 
sively.” The author discusses with clarity 
“three focuses of concern... intellectual, 
emotional and moral,” ending with the 
admonition that we must not yield and 
“must be faithful if not foremost.” The 
world we face is one in which “our in- 
tellectual leaders are not Churchmen. Those 
who dominate our thought are not of the 
cloister. We are under the influence of 
secularists in science, philosophy, politics, 
and education.” 

Dr. Poteat sent out a questionnaire to a 
considerable number of people in North 
Carolina, resulting in a very interesting 


composite portrait of John Doe. He is dis- 
tinctive—evyen distinguished. He is not 


a hypoerite; “here is one man who is ut- 
terly sincere,’ but he is intolerant and 
withal complacent in it. THe is modest. 
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He will “temper the winds of his denun- 
ciation to the shorn lambs who pay well.” 
He is informed but his mind is “cluttered.” 
But he is “scrupulously honest.” He is 
“nublie-spirited.” He has religion “of a 
sort,’ but it is “out-of-date.” Neverthe- 
less, he is “a good sort.” “He exercises a 
general and beneficial influence where he 
goes.” Thus the author completes his free- 
hand drawing, partly from his owh judg- 
ments and partly from the answers to his 
questionnaire. “This is John Doe as at 
least others see him in an average com- 
monwealth.” (I wonder if North Carolina 
is average in this respect.) ‘He is shorn 
of some of his titles. He is chastened 
with rebuke; he is heartened by warm and 
genuine appreciation.” 

While I am not sure that Dr. Poteat has 
really given us the picture, he is absolute- 
ly right in the judgment that his question- 
naire, with its often contradictory answers, 
should make “possible and imperative a 
further study.” There was a high estimate 
of the preacher’s sincerity. “Our personal 
lives merit confidence; our intellectual 
habits seem questionable.’ In “our in- 
capacity to relate religion to modern life,” 
“our friends have reached the point of 
fairly giving us up”’—especially our youth. 
“To our age we are morally convincing, 
temperamentally acceptable, intellectually 
uncertain.” We have intelligence but “it 
is an intelligence that is old and unreal.” 

Then follows a series of suggestions as 
to how the preacher may regain leadership. 
They are all pertinent and suggestive: 
“We must not allow ourselves to think 
that the discouragements that greet us 

. are greater than those the earlier ages 
produced. They are different perhaps in 
character, but hardly in degree.” “There 
is no indication of a disappearance of the 
need for religion.” The effort to recover 
the spiritual emancipation Jesus brought 
to his generation “provides the most thrill- 
ing episode of the religious history of the 
last fifteen centuries.” But we, must be 
conscripted in “the revolt of absolute man 
against the economic absolutism of the 
20th century.” Referring to recent testi- 
mony of eminent scientists indicating the 
sympathetic trend towards religion as real- 
ity, the author says: “I submit that not 
since the emergence of the Empirical Ra- 
tionalism that began chasing religious 
thinkers to cover in the 18th century, has 
anything like this been available for our 
instruction.” It indicates a new trust in 
spiritual forces. 


The volume closes with the emphasis to 
which I have ealled attention in several 
recent interviews; the person of Jesus— 
“He is our final resouree. We shall never 


catch up with Him.” John Doe must 
“stand side by side with Jesus.” The 


world we face “will not prove too hard 
for him.” 

I feel much surer of the validity of our 
author’s analysis of the contemporary 
world and its needs, and of his principles 
as to how the preacher should meet it, 
than I am of his characterization of the 
present personal influence of the ministry. 
I have the feeling that while the minister 
has lost in his professional standing he has 
gained in his real influence over men—but 
of course it depends on what minister you 
are talking of. 

‘Well, much is said about “ministers’ 
sons” these days and it is gratifying to 
find in our author the worthy and prophet- 
ically promising son of his honored and 
useful father. 

—Charles S. Macfarland. 


Other Books This Week 


“Christ the Victorious,’ by Geoffrey 
Allen (Macmillan). The ‘Christology of a 
member of “the Group Movement,” reveal- 
ing both its valuable emphases and its 
limitations. 

“Uniting for Larger Service,” by John 
W. Hoyt, Jr. (Putnam’s). Helpful sugges- 
tions for the forming of *a Federated 
Church (not local Federation of Churches) 
of two or more local Churches, in unity 
of life, worship, ministry and service. 


DEVELOPMENT IN CHURCH 
LOYALTY 


Through the cooperation of Dr. Albert 
MeGarrah, Director of the Chureh Build- 
ing Campaigns, a Loyalty Campaign was 
very successfully undertaken immediately 
after Easter at Calvary Church, Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Charles Peters, pastor. The 
interest of the entire congregation was 
thoroughly aroused and an extraordinary 
degree of loyalty was cultivated during 
the four weeks set aside for this effort. 
Prior to the campaign the congregation 
was made aequainted with the special 
Church services as well as other features 
of the program for the period. Extensive 
visitation was undertaken in a most sys- 
tematic way as one of the activities of 
the congregation. The pastor had charge 


of the Sunday morning and mid-week ser-_ 


vices. At the Sunday evening services 
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special speakers were secured who empha- 
sized the importanee of Church loyalty. 
Large congregations attended both the 
morning and evening services during the 
campaign which are still well attended 
even though the special services have been 
concluded four weeks ago. 

Two loyalty dinners were held during 
the last week of the campaign for the 
ladies and men of the Church, respective- 
ly, at which time the budget for the year 
was presented. One hundred men and one 
hundred and fifty women attended these 
social functions. On the following Sunday 
the congregation was given an opportunity 
to subscribe toward the budget with the 
result that 70 per cent of those subseribing 
increased their subscriptions. Those who 
were not present, or who did not subseribe, 
were visited by a thoroughly trained group 
of canvassers. It is quite obvious that 
the plan of definitely developing the spir- 
itual life of the congregation over a long 
enough period prior to the every-member 
canvass is far more effective than the old 
method of canvassing members who may 
be informed but whose spiritual life re- 
ceived no extensive eultivation. Also a 
smaller number of canvassers is needed in 
connection with a Loyalty Campaign, 
since most of the members will subscribe 
at the special Church service set aside 
for this purpose. This likewise eliminates 
a large number of poor canvassers just be- 
eause only a few very resoureeful men 
and women will be required in the follow- 
up work. 


Because of the constructive nature of 
the program that was used to develop 
Chureh loyalty the usual slump in at- 
tendanee was prevented ‘when the ecam- 
paign was terminated. In facet the various 
features that produced commendable re- 
sults during the four weeks’ period are 
now incorporated in the regular program 
of the Church. After all, the financial 
gains must receive only a secondary con- 
sideration alongside of the real training 
in consecrated Church membership which 
coustituted the main feature of the pro- 
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gram. From our experience we cannot 
commend Dr. MeGarrah’s suggestions and 
leadership too highly. Cars 


50TH ANNIVERSAY OF ORDINATION 


Rev. J. H. Albright, stated supply of 
the First Reformed Church of Fulton, 
Mich., celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
his ordination on Sunday, May 12. The 
interior of the Church had been remodelled 


Professor 


q.. M. Shumaker 
3 with a 
group of 
Cedar Crest 
College 
History 
Students 
at the 
Metropolitan 
Museum 
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partment of history at Cedar Crest College 


Shumaker, head of the de- 
and an elder at St. James Reformed 
Church, Allentown, Rey. Roland L. Rupp, 
pastor, took two groups to New York City 
during the past two months. On May 12 
the Bible Class in St. James Church, of 
which he is the teacher, visited the River- 
side Church in New York. The group then 
visited the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, America’s largest cathedral, and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. In April 
Professor Shumaker took the History of 
Civilization class through the Metropolitan 
Museum to study the relies of the Aegean 
civilization and ancient Greck and Roman 
life, as “found in that institution.” 
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and renovated during the several weeks 
preceding this auspicious celebration, with 


all bills paid. 
introduced the 


A week of special services 
celebration in which the 
celebrant was assisted by Revs. J. M. 
Michael, of Hudson, Ind.; R. 8S. Mathes, 
of Goshen, Ind., and the son of the pastor, 
Rev. Cecil Albright, of Detroit, Mich. 

On the anniversary Sunday morning the 
Church was formally opened by the cele 
brant, and a great congregation was pres 
ent, including many guests from neighbor- 


ing congregations within whose bounds 
Bro. Albright became known and loved 
during his long ministry. It was a moun 
taintop experience for both pastor and 
people. New members were received and 
the Holy Communion was celebrated. The 


sermon was preached by the Rev. Cecil 
Albright, for 22 years pastor of the Grace 
Chureh, Detroit, Mich., the fourth of the 
Albright family to serve in the ministry 
of the Reformed Church extending now 
over a period of 117 years. 

The evening service brought out another 
great congregation. It was the privilege 
of the undersigned to minister in preach- 
ing at this very unusual service. The even- 
ing service was followed by a fellowship 
meeting in the parlors of the Church. 
Here the good women of the Fulton Chureh 
evideneed their culinary and decorative 
skill superbly. A large table profusely 
decorated in gold and white having as a 
eenterpiece a large cake decorated in gold 
and white, was arranged as a surprise for 
Rev. Mr. Albright, his wife, family, and 
ministerial guests. Refreshments were 
very tastily served, and Mrs. Albright in 
her charming manner presided as toast 
mistress. A number of impromptu speeches 
were made, all praising God for His won 
derful goodness. The delightful fellowship 
came to a close by all clasping hands and 
singing, “Blest Be the Tie That Binds”. 
As the evening shadows gather, may Bro. 
Albright and his devoted helpmeet enjoy 
the peace of heaven after a long day well 
spent in behalf of the Gospel Ministry. 


—F. H. Rupnow 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


CO-OPERATION 
Cora M. Silvius 


L was nursing in Mrs. Wetherbee’s home. 
She is a nervous, hard-working woman 
and a great talker. She has a boy and a 
girl, One day a few minutes after she 
had mopped the kitchen floor, the little 
ones raced through the room leaving mud- 
dy marks behind them. I saw it and 
waited for the storm to break. It did. 
The culprits stood before her, but bodies 
only, for their eyes and minds were on the 
out-of-doors play to which they were 
eager to return. When she had delivered 
her tirade they rushed off, not reappearing 
until called in at supper time. 

“T don’t know what to do about them,” 
she confided to me. “I slave for them all 
day long, but what do they care?” 


I tried to point out wherein she failed, 
but her eyes were blank. She refused to 
see that she was at fault. 


A short time later I was called to the 
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Simeon home. There were two small chil- 
dren here, also, and, as it happened, I 
went to the kitehen one day just after 
Mrs. Simeon had mopped her floor. She 
was laying clean newspapers about from 
one door to the other. I watched. The 
children came to the door, saw the papers, 
and paused. 


“QO, Mom’s mopped,’ eried the boy. 
“Think we better go in?” 
“Tet’s wash our feet at the hose and 


let the sun dry them,” answered the little 
girl. “Then we won’t track in any mud.” 

They had a merry time washing bare 
feet. On the clean steps of the porch 
they sat quietly while the sun did his 
work. Then they skipped in. 

“Mother, we washed our feet. See how 
nice and clean they are? We didn’t get a 
bit of mud on your clean floor. Now, may 
we have some cookies?” 

“Yes, I made some especially for your 
10 o’elock lunch. And there’s a bottle of 
lemonade in the icebox. Please take it 
out to the porch.” 

“Aw, Mom, that’s great. 
said the boy. 

I watched as they enjoyed their feast 
on the poreh. They were careful of 
erumbs. How different they were from 
the other two children! 

“How did you teach them to be 
ful?” I asked the mother, 


Come, Mira,” 


Zar e- 


“Oh,” she laughed, “I began when they 
were tiny. I taught them to help me keep 
our house clean. I said, ‘Dirt has its 
place” They know they can play all they 
want to out-of-doors in the dirt, at the 
proper time, and they also know that dirt 
does not belong on their good clothes or 
in the house. They are wonderful about 
it, I think.” 

I had to admit they were wonderful. 
But then, she had taught them instead of 
scolding them. A good habit is easier to 
learn than a bad habit to break. It was 


something to think about. One woman 
was enjoying her children and letting 


them enjoy themselves, while the other 
was wearing herself out nagging her chil- 
dren, with only unhappy results. 


“Education is regarded as both impress- 
ive and expressive. The former is merely 
passive; the latter is active, and probably 
the only true ideal of education. Activity 
leads to originality of head as well as 
hand. The Kindergarten truly compassing 
its proper aim will eultivate an originality 
through activity, which in later life will 
blossom forth into a rich, spontaneous and 
interesting character. Such character with 
its delight and charm will command confi 
dence in leadership.”—M. G. Flaherty, 
Dir. of Dept. of Education, Gonzaga Uni 
versity, Spokane, Washington, 
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Every citizen should see to it that the 
kindergarten is maintained under a prop- 
ertly trained teacher. Advice and pub- 
licity material on the value of kinder- 
gartens may be obtained without cost 


from the National Kindergarten Assoeia 
tion, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. 


“Son, why don’t you get out and find a 
job? When I was your age, L was work- 
ing for $3 a week in a store and at the 
end of 5 years I owned the store.” 

“You can’t do that nowadays,” 
the modern lad. 


ters.” 


replied 


“They have cash regis- 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 


Text, Genesis 45:15, “And he kissed all 
his brethren, and wept upon them: and 
after that his brethren talked with him.” 

Time makes great changes, not only in 
the world about us but also in the world 
within us. The story of Joseph and his 
brethren presents to us an illustration of 
the changes that can take place in a seore 
of years. 

When Joseph was a mere lad his breth- 
rent hated him because he was Jacob’s 
favorite and also because he related 
dreams which seemed to show that he was 
superior to them. When opportunity pre- 
sented itself they took revenge upon Jo- 
seph. Their hatred was so strong that 
some of them were in favor of putting 
him to death and ending his presumptuous 
dreams. But God deereed otherwise, and 
he was sold into Egypt. 

For 20 years they did not sce or hear 
anything of their brother, and Jacob 
grieved for him as dead. But we know 
that Joseph went through remarkable ex- 
periences during these 20 years and rose 
to the position of prime minister in Egypt, 
next in authority to Pharaoh himself. 

A great famine visited the land of 
Egypt, and reached out to other lands, 
so that Jacob and his sons in far off 
Canaan were affected. Joseph in his wis- 
dom had so managed the affairs of Egypt 
during the years of unprecedented pros- 
perity that there was enough store laid 
up for Egypt and other countries besides. 

Jacob prevailed upon his sons to go 
to Egypt for food. When they arrived in 
the country they were brought into the 
presence of the governor. They bowed 
down to him with their faces to the 
ground, little thinking that they were thus 
fulfilling the very dreams for which they 
had hated and disposed of Joseph. When 
Joseph saw his brethren he knew them 
but made himself strange unto them, and 
spoke roughly with them. He treated 
them as spies and had them imprisoned 
for three days. 

Not expecting any evil consequences, 
the brethren had spoken to Joseph of 
their youngest brother, Benjamin, who 
had remained at home with their father. 
Joseph required that this brother be 
brought to Egypt to prove that they were 
truthful and upright men. He took Sim- 
con, one of their number, and bound him 
before their eyes and kept him as a host- 
age until they should return and bring 
Benjamin with them. 


Although Joseph assumed a stern and 
somewhat cruel attitude toward his breth- 
ren, his heart yearned to reveal himself 
to them and to embrace them in the broth- 
erly affection he had for them in spite of 
the treatment he had received from them. 
When they spoke to one another in their 
native tongue with regret for their deal- 
ings with Joseph, their lost brother, not 
knowing that he was the governor before 
whom they stood and that he understood 


FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 


——Combinations of acid fruits and 
milk actually produce a more 
easily digested curd than that 
formed of milk alone. 

——Blackhberry seeds — separated, 

ground, then returned to the 

juice add a walnut flavor to 
blackberry jam. 


——Cottonseed flour now joins cot- 
tonsced macaroni and spaghetti 
as new food products. 


——Dated sausage is one of the 
latest of the dated food produets. 


These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumers Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


every word they said, he turned himself 
about from them and wept. 

Joseph hardened himself toward his 
brethren because he wanted to prove them 
to see whether they had grown better dur- 
ing these long years, or whether they still 
had the same spirit which they showed 
toward him when they sold him into bond- 
age. Before he would make himself known 
to them and speak the forgiveness that 
was in his heart he would make sure that 
they were changed, that they were more 
loving. 

From their conversation with one an- 
other he learned that they had repented of 
the sin they had committed against him, 
that they were filled with remorse, and 
that they were more gentle and loving 
toward one another. But he wanted more 
proof of their changed condition, therefore 
he sent them home without making him- 
self known unto them, filling their sacks 
with corn and placing each one’s money 
in his sack with the corn, 

When the corn was all used up, Jacob 
requested his sons to make a second jour- 
ney to Egypt to secure more food. They 
said they could not return to Egypt un- 
less they brought Benjamin with them. 
At last Jacob very reluctantly gave his 
consent to take Benjamin with them. 

When Joseph saw Benjamin, his real 
brother, he could not keep back the tears. 
He went into his chamber and wept. He 
did not make himself known, but gave 
them a feast, at which he was eareful to 
bestow especial honors upon Benjamin, 
to see whether their jealousy would be 
aroused thereby. They showed no signs 
of envy, but were happy and merry. The 
next morning he sent them rejoicing on 
their homeward way, having laden them 
with a rich store of corn. 

They had not proceeded far on their 
journey, when an officer came after them 
post haste, saying that one of them had 
taken the governor’s silver cup. Confi- 
dent that there must be some mistake, 
they allowed their sacks to be opened and 
searched, and behold! the missing cup was 
found in Benjamin’s sack. 

With heavy hearts they were taken 
back and brought before Joseph, who re- 
buked them for rewarding good with evil. 
Judah said they would all be his bond- 
men, Joseph, however, said that he in 
whose hand the cup was found should be 


THE PASTOR THINKS 
That if Church members would be 
as diligent in keeping “knocks” out 
of their Church as they are in keep- 


ing them out of their cars, every- 
body would be happy. 


—Now and Then 
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his bondman, and the others should depart 
in peace. There was a general protest in 
which they said they could not face their 
father without Benjamin. Judah especial- 
ly, made a most edoquent plea, in which 
there was ample evidence of the tender 
love they bore their youngest brother, in 
striking contrast with the hard-hearted 
cruclty they had shown toward Joseph 22 
years before. 

Judah’s closing appeal is especially 
pathetie, heroie and affectionate: “Now, 
therefore, let thy servant, I pray thee, 
abide instead of the lad a bondman to 
my lord; and let the lad go up with his 
brethren. For how shall I go up to my 
father, and the lad be not with me, lest 
I see the evil that shall come on my 
father?” } 

Joseph was satisfied. He saw that his 
brethren were changed men. God had 
worked on their hearts by His Spirit and 
had made them different. They had a 
more tender regard for their father than 
they had ever shown before. They had 
an especially tender and true love for 
their youngest brother, and were willing 
to lay down their lives for him if neces- 
sary. 

Joseph could no longer hold back the 
flood-gates of affection which so long had 
been ready to burst. He wept aloud and 
said unto them: “I am Joseph; doth my 
father yet live?” His brethren at first 
could not answer him; for they were 
troubled at his presence. Joseph said: 

“And now be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for 

God did send me before you to preserve 

life. For these two years hath the famine 

been in the land: and there are yet five 

years, in the which there shall be neither 

plowing nor harvest. And God sent me 

before you to preserve you a remnant in 

the earth, and to save you alive by a 

great deliverance. So now it was not 

you that sent me hither, but God: and He 

hath made me a father to Pharaoh and 

lord of all his house, and ruler over all 

the land of Egypt. Haste ye, and go up 

to my father, and say unto him, Thus 

saith thy son Joseph, ‘God hath made me 

lord of all Egypt: come down unto me, 

tarry not: and thou shalt be near unto i 
me, thou, and thy children, and thy chil- 
dren’s children, and thy flocks, and thy 
herds, and all that thou hast; and there 
will I nourish thee; for there are yet five 
years of famine; lest thou come to pov- 
erty, thou, and they household, and all 
that thou hast.’ And, behold, your eyes 
see, and the eyes of my brother Benja- 
min, that it is my mouth that speaketh 
unto you. And ye shall tell my father of 
all my glory in Egypt, and of all that ye 
have seen; and ye shall haste and bring 
down my father hither.” 

And he fell upon his brother Benjamin’s 
neck and wept, and Benjamin wept upon 
his neck. And he kissed all his brethren 
and wept upon them: and after that his 
brethren talked with him. 

Thus we sce what the love of a great 
heart can do. Joseph forgave his brethren 
for past sins, because he loved them. He 
provided for them and their little ones, 
because he loved them. Let us all learn 
the lesson of love from this servant of 
God, and with the unspeakable love of 
Jesus for our example and inspiration, - 


let us live for others and do them good. ao hae 
What a blessing it would have been 7 
if some Joseph had arisen during our . -~,s 


years of prosperity and had helped the 
people and our nation so to harbor their 
resources as to learn the lesson of econ- 
omy that in years of depression and pov- 
erty and need there might have been 
enough in store to tide over these years” 
of want until prosperity returns. 


Unele: “Well, Jimmy, if you can ask 
me a question I can’t answer Vl give you 
a quarter.” sho aa 

Jimmy: “You’re on. Can you tell me 
where musi¢ goes after it’s been played?” 
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Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEAD THE MISSING 
WORDS. No. 44 

Detour—tour 

. Refined—fined 

. Appall—pall—all 
. Entitled—titled 

. Desire—Sire—ire 

. Plaid—laid—aid 

. Serimp—erimp—imp 


our 
Ned 


led 


NOP wre 


WORD CUBE. No. 60 


DOUBLE-TIED 


x ok Ok OE OK 
xe OK KOK 
+ 


* * * * 4 


* * 

A cross— 

. During the time that. 

. Esteem due or paid another. 

. A country in southern Asia. 

. Paul says—Have them girded with 

truth. 

5. To wipe out. 

Down 
Same as across. 


1 
3 
4 


—A. M. §. 


Mrs. Mannerly (to her little daughter, 
who has just returned from tea with 
friends): “I hope you said ‘No, thank 
you,” oftener than ‘Yes, thank you.” 

_ Mabel: “Yes, I did. I hadn’t been eat- 
ing more’n half an hour before they be- 
gan saying: ‘Don’t you think you’ve eaten 
enough?’ ‘Aren’t you afraid you’ll make 
yourself ill? And I said, “No, thank 
you.’ 
patch. 


every time.’—Utica Observer Dis- 


The Famuy Altar 


John W. Myers, Louisville, Ky. 


HELPS FOR WEEK OF JUNE 24-30 

Memory Verse: It is good not to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth. Ro- 
mans 14:21, ; 

Memory Hymn: “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul”. No. 336. 

Theme: Liberty Under Law. (Temper- 
anee Lesson.) 


Monday: Liberty Under Law 
Romans 14:13-21 


To follow conscience is, by itself, no 
security that we are doing what is in itself 
right; but to violate conscience, which 
is our actual view of right and wrong, is 
always wrong. Things may not be sinful 
for us, says St. Paul, as meat offered to 
idols, because we do not believe in idols, 
but it would be sinful for a person who 
believes in idols. By our acts then, we 
may cause our brother to stumble. Do 
nothing, says Paul, to bring disaster upon 
your brother, “for whom Christ died”. By 
our example, in gratifying our own taste 
or appetite, we may undermine the works 
of God. Today we are in a time when 
men by example and for commercial gain 
are exploiting the lives of those “for whom 
Christ died”. How long, O God, how long! 

Prayer: We beseech Thee, O God, to 
grant us power to bring ourselves under 
the complete domination of Thy will, that 
our acts and our words may speak of Thee. 
Amen. 


Tuesday: Liberty Through Sacrifice 
I Corinthians 8:9-13 

It was reported to Paul that some 
Corinthians had actually partaken of a 
feast held in honor of some of the heathen 
deities. This was a serious matter, for it 
involved some sort of recognition of the 
heathen deity. Paul seeks to have them 
see the danger of such an example. He 
reminds them that if a man, who thinks 
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that he cannot, as a Christian, eat in an 
idol’s temple, sees one of you doing so, 
he may be led to follow your example. 
Hence he is led to act against and stifle 
his conscience. Then another of God’s 
children is brought to moral ruin by your 
self-confidence and bravado. Today’s prob- 
lems are not eating meat offered to idols, 
but gambling, drinking liquor, betting, 
sexual vice, and graft. The Christian 
should be above reproach. 

Prayer: Lord Jesus, we thank Thee for 
our influence in life. Give us strength to 
live such lives that we may always count 
for the right. Amen. 


Wednesday: Liberty Through Self Denial 
I Corinthians 10:1-7 

The Israelites are held up as a warning 
against self-confidence. The Corinthians 
were tempted to the very same sins for 
which Israel suffered; namely, the need of 
earnestness and self-discipline. All of the 
Israelites received great blessings from 
God, typical of the privileges which Chris- 
tians enjoy. Yet most of them perished 
in the wilderness beeause of sin. They 
accepted the privilege of their high call- 
ing but renounced its responsibility. Their 
fate should warn these converts against 
setting their heart on evil things, idolatry, 
impurity, presuming on God’s patience, 
murmuring. Some things must be denied 
today that more important things can be 
ours tomorrow. 

Prayer: Give us a sense of true values, 
Master, that we may forego some of the 
glitter of the present for some things of 
more permanent worth in times to come. 
Amen. 


Thursday: Liberty Through Self Control 
Isaiah 28:1-6 

Some people think they are exercising 
their freedom when they drink until they 
are thoroughly incompetent to take care 
of themselves or of anyone else; when 
they use up the family budget while the 
other members go hungry; or when they 
fill a room so blue with smoke that a non- 
smoker, if at all sensitive, is sickened 
from the impure air. Debauchery de- 
stroyed Samaria and many other nations. 
It does not always kill bodies early, but 
it always kills the finest fruits of per- 
sonality. Aleohol, especially, physicians 
tell us, kills moral restraint and causes 


MY PURPOSE 
By Henrietta Heron 


To be a little kindlier 
With the passing of each day; 
To leave but happy memories 
As I go along my way; 
To use possessions that are mine 
In service full and free, 
To sacrifice the trivial things 
For larger good to be; 
To give of love in lavish way 
..That friendships true may live, 
To be less quick to criticise, 
More ready to forgive; 
To use such talents as I have 
That happiness may grow, 
To take the bitter with the sweet, 
Assured ’tis better so; 
To be quite free from self-intent 
Whate’er the task I do, 
To help the world’s faith stronger 
grow 
In all that’s good and true; 
To keep my faith in God and right 
No matter how things run, 
To work and play and pray and 
trust 
Until the journey’s done. 
God grant to me the strength of 
heart, 
Of motive and of will, 
To do my part, and falter not, 
This purpose to fulfill. = 
—Ex. 
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a person to act on animal impulse. 
wants such liberty? 

Prayer: Eternal Spirit, Creator of our 
souls, we are grateful to Thee for minds 
to use in making decisions. May our 
hearts also be touched so that we may de- 
sire right things: Amen. 


Who 


Friday: Liberty Through Unity 
I Corinthians 1:10-17 

The mind of Christ cannot be expressed 
in unholy divisions. This weakness is very 
evident in the Protestant Chureh today. 
Perhaps one of the finest results of the 
Church merger, of which we are a part, 
is that two denominations had enough of 
the Spirit of unity in Christ to lay aside 
minor differences to gain real liberty. 
When we all learn to think no higher of 
ourselves than we ought to think, then a 
bond of unity shall enable the Church to 
present a solid front against evils which 
threaten our destruction. 

Prayer: 
Jesus, Thy boundless love to me 

No thought can reach, no tongue de- 

clare; 

Unite my thankful heart to Thee, 

And reign without a rival there. 

Amen. 


Saturday: Liberty Through the Gospel 
Romans 6:8-14 


The actions of a Christian speak louder 
than his words. Membership in a Chris- 
tian Church alone does not make a per- 
son a Christian. As long as the fleshly 
nature rules one he is not a Christian. 
Christ is spirit. Unless the spirit nature 
rules lives Christ is not there, for it is 
by the Spirit that Christ comes to one. 
If Christ rules the life, even if the body 
die, the spirit has already risen to new 
life because such a person is accepted in 
Christ. Such a destiny involves living 
which continually subdues and puts to 
death fleshly nature, in order that spiritual 
things may abound, 

Prayer: O Thou, who art the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, speak unto us, en- 
abling us to overcome the sin that doth 
so easily beset us, that we may be free 
to run the race before us. Amen, 


Sunday: Liberty Through the Spirit 
Galatians 5:16-25 

There is a constant tug-of-war going on 
in human nature—flesh and spirit strain- 
ing against one another; it is inherent in 
the scheme of things that we are not able 
to do as we wish. But if the spirit is the 
driving force in our Christian life, we will 
be above the Law. There are two forces 
which control our lives: (1) the flesh, 
man’s baser nature with all the evil lusts; 
(2) the spirit, the higher power, not na- 
tive to man but given by God. Ideally, 
man gives himself over to the leading of 
the spirit and is spiritual. But the fleshly 
elements struggle to keep mastery, as we 
all know in our own experience. Some 
people have only enough of the Christian 
religion to make them miserable. Go the 
whole way and be filled and directed by 
the Spirit. 

Prayer: Our Father, teach us how to 
pray that our lives may become bulwarks 
of strength on the side of right and all 
things noble, true and good. Amen. 


“Is your son pursuing his studies at 
college?” 

“Yes, but he hasn’t caught up with any 
of them yet.” 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


Jack Wahl is about the most polite 11- 
year-old boy I know! He lives in a ram- 
bling old, brick farmhouse not far from 
Fleetwood, where there’s a swimmin’ hole, 
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d the best hills ever, for sledding! We 
went to see him the other night: my niece 
Anna Louise, my nephew Jimmy and their 
mother and daddy. It was Jack who passed 
around the chocolate caramels his mother 


made, and he not only made _ several 
“round trips’ but also collected the pa- 
pers in which each piece was wrapped! 


Then I spied him whispering to his mother, 
and soon he left the room and came back 
with some games and invited Jimmy and 
Anna Louise to go into his father’s den 
and play with them. When it began to 
get dark, it was Jack, too, who came into 
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the living room and turned on the lights. 
When we left, I thanked him for passing 
around the candy, and all that he did for 
Anna Louise and Jimmy, and he shook 
hands and answered, “You should thank 
Mother, not me, for the candy, for she 
made it!” And he begged the children to 
come again, and soon. No wonder, then, 
that all the way home, Jimmy and Anna 
Louise planned how soon they could spend 
Tee's home! So here’s 
to all my boys and girls who are polite 
and like to share their home, their moth- 
er’s candy and their toys with others. 
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BIG BUSINESS A LA MODE 


“There are two things, Son, that are 
vitally necessary if you are to succeed in 
business.” 

“What are they, Dad?” 

“Honesty and sagacity.” 

“How do you define honesty?” 

“Always—no matter what happens or 
how adversely it may. affect you—always 
keep your word once you have given it.” 

“And sagacity?” 

“Never give your. word.” 


ps 
|| Woman’s Missionary ||| 
| Society News 
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Miss Rosa HE. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 
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The Silver Anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Life Members and Members in 
Memoriam Department was celebrated 
during the Sessions of the Triennial Con- 
vention of the W. M. S. of General Synod 
at Greensburg, Pa., May 21-25. A beauti- 
ful visualization service was presented. 
There have been but 3 Secretaries of this 
Dept., Mrs. Hahn, Mrs. Fillman and Miss 
Ella Klumb. The settings and arrange- 
ments for this service were all in green 
and silver, silvered evergreen trees lining 
beth sides of the chancel. Mrs. Hahn 
spoke on “Faith”, for the Department was 
organized on faith that it might become 
something worthwhile. Mrs. Bode spoke 
in the absence of Mrs. Fillman on “Hope” 
to carry on this fine work, and Miss Klumb 
concluded with “Love”, for the work of 
this Dept. is a real work of love. A beau- 
tiful processional by a girls’ double sex- 


tette gowned in long green robes with 
silver slippers, formed a cross in the. 
chancel and sang very sweetly, “Faith, 


Hope, Love”. A recessional was followed 
by the singers distributing the Directories 


of the Life Membership Department print- 
ed in green and silver, to each person in 
the audience. This silver anniversary 
closed with an anniversary dinner at 
which a large cake was cut and portioned 
to all present. 


Outstanding missionary guests present 
during the Convention were Miss Minerva 
Weil of China, Rev. and Mrs. Kriete of 
Japan, Prof. LeGalley of Japan, Mrs. Ster- 
ling Whitener of China, also Mrs. Beam, 
a former medical missionary in China. 

On Wednesday evening, Dr. A. V. Cas- 
selman, Sec. of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, gave facts from letters recently re- 
ceived from our missionaries, to show viv- 
idly the real needs of these missionaries. 

Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Milton Lang, 
a former medical missionary in India, ap- 
peared in native costume and gave a most 
interesting and inspiring address on the 
work of the Evangelical Synod in India, 
and particularly the leper work of that 
country. 

Mr. Edward Jurji, a native of Syria and 
a graduate of the American University of 
Beirut, also a teacher in our American 
school for boys in Bagdad for 6 years, 
spoke on “The Challenge of Mesopotamia’. 
He tried to shew how Islam has failed in 
meeting the needs of the individual in his 
spiritual life while Christianity fills that 
need. 

Miss Catharine Alben, a Pastor’s Assist- 
ant in Cleveland, Ohio, spoke realistically 
on “The Place of Missionary Education 
in the Religious Life of a Child”. She 
said, “The challenge for us is to lead the 


children into a well-rounded Christian at- 
titude. Education that leaves out the mis- 
sionary spirit is not Christian.” 

“The Woman’s Societiety associated with 
the North Japan College Church, has had 
another successful year,” writes Miss Mary 


Gerhard from Sendai, Japan. “This so- 
ciety enrolls about 150 ladies, and last 
year raised about 1500 Yen. Of this 


amount, a bazaar brought in about 500 
Yen. One thousand came in through the 
channels of regular monthly contributions, 
plate offerings, thank offering boxes, me- 
morials for loved ones passed away, and 
thank offerings for special mercies. These 
moneys were expended for special evangel- 
istic meetings, flowers for the Chureh or 
for the sick, gifts to the sick or the desti- 
tute, gifts to relieve the sufferers in the 
three major calamities that visited Japan 
last year—namely, a great fire in the city 
of Ha-Ko-da-te, a typhoon and flood in the 
region of Osaka and famine in the farm- 
ing communities of North Japan. There 
were also gifts to the pastor and to other 
workers at Christmas time and some 
money expended in repairs to the Kinder- 
garten and Woman’s Building. The girls 
of the Church have two groups, called 
Lydia Society No. 1 and Lydia Society 
No. 2, which are active and useful. There 
is a large Sunday School which draws 
~early a'l of its officers and teachers from 
the youg people of Miyagi and North 
Japan College.” 


A disappointment proved to be a bless- 
ing to the Girls’ Giuld of Salem Church, 
An out-door 


Catasauqua, Pa., on June 4. 


This picture was taken in the Miyagi 
College auditorium at a meeting in honor 
of Mrs. Hoy during her stop-over in Japan 


this past spring. Mrs. Hoy and Miss Ger- 


trude are seated in the center. Miss Han- 
sen is on Mrs. Hoy’s left and to the right 
of Miss Hoy can be seen Misses Lindsey, 


PICTURE TAKEN IN THE 
AUDITORIUM AT A 
MEETING HELD IN HONOR 
OF “MOTHER” HOY 
(Miss Hansen is at the left of 

Mrs. Hoy, Miss Lindsey, Miss 
Garman and Miss Hoffman at 


aside of Miss Hansen. Only 


half of the student body can 
be seen) 


Garman and Hoffman. Mrs. Ankeney sits 
next to Miss Hansen. The students in the 
blue uniform suits are the high school girls. 
The college girls do not wear uniforms. 
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her right. Mrs. Ankeney is 
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service had been planned, but due to bad 
weather, the meeting had to be held in- 
doors. The girls had a “Make-Believe” 
Campfire and all sat about it. Favorite 
hymns and songs of the girls were sung 
and then Mrs. Kratz, the Counsellor, open- 
ed a discussion of Guild problems which 
proved to be real interesting. It was de- 
cided to do more Social Service work in 
the town. The girls then presented Mrs. 
Kratz with a beautiful blue beaded purse 
in appreciation of the help and guidance 
she had given them. Later, in the “gym”, 
a local service project was started—that 
of making scrapbooks for the local hos- 
pitals. A lunch of toasted cheese sand- 
wiches and lemonade was served. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REFORMED 
CHURCHMEN’S LEAGUE 


The Reformed Churehmen’s League met 
at the First Church, Rev. Lawrence Bair, 
D.D., pastor, at Greenburg, Pa., May 13, 
upon invitation of Judge D. J. Snyder, 
who was lavish in his entertainment of 
this committee and the merger committee. 
President E. S. Fretz presided and Attor- 
ney Marshall Anspach was elected secre- 
tary in place of Prof. Charles Spotts, who 
found his duties conflicting with his work 
as secretary, though he still continues an 
active member of the committee, to which 
he has contributed so much. The absence 
of President Omwake, of Ursinus, one of 
the enthusiastic and wise counsellors of 
the League, was keenly felt and a message 
ot condolence sent to him. 

Devotions were led by President Fretz 
and Dr. Lampe. President Richards of 
the United Church expressed regret at 
his absence, but Vice-President Goebel 
was present and contributed valuable 
counsel. He is thoroughly interested in 
men’s work and in our League. 

Secretary Darms submitted his report, 
stating that the League had made splen- 
did progress, the record since January 
being one new chapter every week. We 
now have upwards of 120 chapters and 
some new territory has been tapped in 
Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, 
and our work extended in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina. General Synodical Com- 
mittees have been formed, also more Class- 
ical Committees. 

Already we are beginning to co-operate 
actively with the Evangelical Brotherhood 
in group meetings of laymen at Chicago, 
Buffalo, New York, Massillon, Shelby, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
etc. Two federations have already been 
formed, in Buffalo and Baltimore. Lay- 
men from both groups interchange visits 
and combine in common activities. The 
use of that splendid news _ periodical, 
“Evangelical Men’, has helped to awaken 
and deepen interest among the active 
Brotherhoods and Chapters. The fine co- 
operation of Synodical and Classical com- 
mittees and chapters was a helpful factor 
and is appreciated by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Definite plans for the amalgamation of 
the Evangelical Brotherhood and Church- 
men’s League were made and presented 
to the merger meeting held next day at 
the same place. 

For several months aid has been given 
our work by the Executive Committee and 
individuals, as also through voluntary 
contributions by the Chapters and inter- 
ested laymen. Despite the fact that our 
finances are so limited, the work has been 
carried on with vigor and conspicuous 


success. 


Dr. William E. Lampe, reporting for the 
Operating Committee, submitted the list 
of topics for monthly meetings in 1936, 
Over 120 topics had been submitted. The 
program is a joint affair with the Evan- 
gelical Brotherhood, with whom _ the 
League will co-operate both in program, 
monthly topic helps, and in promotion. 

The actions of Synods and Classes on 


_ the League were favorable throughout, and 
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the good will and co-operation of minis- 
ters and laymen is growing throughout 
the Church. 7,000 booklets with monthly 
topics were ordered for 1936, 6,000 hav- 
ing been distributed in 1935. Secretaries 
Streich and Darms will get out this book- 
let and helpful suggestions for improve- 
ments will be welcomed by them. 

Plans for a more aggressive promotion 
of the League were made and, as far as 
financially possible, these will be put for- 
ward. The secretary finds his correspond- 
ence calls for presenting the League, 
speaking engagements and office work in- 
creasing tremendously, which is in itself 
an evidence of growth of our work. 

The new name of our organization to 
be used after the merger in June, 1936, 
will be “The Churchmen’s Brotherhood”. 
Rev. Charles F. Freeman, chairman of the 
Synodical Committee of the LEastern 
Synod, reported that plans are being made 
for a Synodical retreat and Officers’ Con- 
ference to be held at Camp Mensch Mills, 
Pa., Aug. 24 and 25. This was approved. 

New literature will be necessary and 
printed, as our finances allow. A vote of 
appreciation for the splendid work done 
by the laymen and ministers who are 
writing our monthly topics material was 
voted. This work was high-grade through- 
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out. All members present stayed over for 
the merger meeting with representatives 
of the Evangelical Brotherhood held next 
day. (Report later.) It was felt by all 
the members of the committee that the 
work of our League is certainly on the 
up-grade. 

All are inspired by the glorious vision 
of seeing thousands and tens of thousands 
of splendid laymen. ultimately linked up 
with their fellow-laymen in one great 
program of co-operation in promoting the 
Kingdom of Christ and the work of the 
Church, and many fine services are al- 
ready being performed by the members 
of our League. 

What is worthy of comment is the fact 
that none of the members present at this 
meeting submitted a bill for travel ex- 
pense, though they came great distances, 
nor has there been much expense involved 
in these metings, even including meals, 
during these years. This certainly proves 
the absorbing interest of laymen and lead- 
ers and continues that spirit of love and 
sacrifice, which has been a ruling principle 
in our work from the time our first secre- 
tary, J. Q. Truxal, launched it, which 
spirit continues to this day and sanctifies 
the work. Next meeting will be held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 10, 11.30 A. M. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Second Sunday in Trinity. June 30, 1935 
LIBERTY UNDER LAW 
(Temperance Lesson) 

Romans 14:13-21; I Corinthians 8:9-13 

Golden Text: It is good not to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth. Romans 
14:21. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Censoriousness. 2. 
Brotherliness. 3. Christlikeness. 


This is our last lesson in the second 
quarter. Following the International Les- 
son Series, we substitute a Temperance 
Lesson for the ‘quarterly review. 

Our study is based mainly on a passage 
from Paul’s great letter to the Christian 
Chureh at Rome, which consisted of Jew- 
ish and Gentile converts. ' 

The Jewish Christians had brought with 
them into the Church their strict training 
in the Mosaic rites and ordinances. They 
failed to understand that the gospel of 
Jesus superseded the Mosaic rules and 
regulations. They accepted Christ as their 
Messiah, but they also observed scrupu- 
lously all the requirements of the Jewish 
law, concerning eating and drinking and 
other matters. 

The Gentiles, on the other hand, had 
come into the Church without this train- 
ing in the law. They regarded the fanat- 
ical legalism of their Jewish brethren as 
narrow bigotry, and refused to practice 
it, while the Jewish Christians regarded it 
as the superior type of Christian morality. 
They censured and condemned their Gen- 
tile brethren for their indifference to- 
wards it. 

In our lesson passage Paul attempts to 
lift both factions to higher planes of 
reasoning, and to nobler heights of living, 
where bigoted prejudice and contemptu- 
ous indifference are dissolved and ennobled 
in the passionate love of souls “for whom 
Christ died” (14:15). 

The censorious Jew magnified unessen- 
tial things, and condemned those whose 
conduct did not conform to his rules and 
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regulations. He still thought of the King- 
dom of God in terms of “eating and drink- 


ing”, according to the laws of Moses 
(14:17). The liberal Gentile was right in 


rejecting man-made ordinances as essen- 
tial to salvation. He understood that the 
Kingdom of God was “righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” But 
he was wrong in his contemptuous indif- 
ference to the conscientious seruples of 
his brethren. 

Both factions needed a larger inf sion 
of the Spirit of Christ. Both lacked the 
spirit of true Christian liberty, which 
emancipates the weak from narrow cen- 
soriousness, and the strong from selfish 


indifference, and which unites both in a 
love of souls. 

The same problem that vexed the 
Church at Rome still confronts us. It has 


assumed new forms. But beneath its mod- 
ern guise we discern the old question: 
What is truly Christian conduct in things 
lawful but not expedient? 

Some things are sternly prohibited in 
the Word of God, while others are com- 
manded and commended. And where the 
issue is clearly between right and wrong, 
no moral problem arises. <A disciple of 
Christ is never in doubt concerning one’s 
attitude towards the works of the flesh 
and the fruit of the Spirit (Galatians 
5:19-24). 

But there remains a large sphere of 
human conduct that is neither included 
nor excluded specifically in this secrip- 
tural catalogue of things good or evil in 
themselves. It consists, not of virtues or 
vices, but of certain personal habits. They 
do not seem to be wrong in themselves, 
but they are doubtful and debatable be- 
cause they are stumbling-blocks to others. 
Card playing, dancing, smoking, theatre- 
going, and similar practices belong to this 
category. 

It is a vain endeavor to seek biblical 
proof-texts for or against such habits, or 
to make them the subject of ecclesiastical 
legislation. But it is of great practical 
importance to have a clear understanding 
of the principles that should guide and 
control Christian conduct in such matters. 
Our modern problem will not be solved 
by laws based on texts, but by conduct 
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that conforms to the high principles laid 
down in our lesson. 

I, Censoriousness. In the Roman Church, 
the difference in the moral discernment of 
its members led to censoriousness. The 
scrupulous brethren, who abstained from 
meat and drink for conscience’s sake, cen- 
sured the liberal brethren, who indulged 
in them, and called their conduct impious. 
And the liberal brethren treated the Jew- 
ish scruples with indifference, and called 
them narrow prejudices. 

Thus both parties manifested an un- 
charitable spirit. Strength looked with 
disdain upon the weakness, and weakness 
spoke with bitterness of strength. Paul 
rebuked both. Their uncharitable con- 
demnation of each other proceeded from 
a presumptuous intermeddling in the af- 
fairs of the personal conscience. “So then 
each one of us shall give account of 
himself to God. Let us not therefore judge 
one another any more” (14:12, 13). 

Paul’s wholesome warning against cen- 
soriousness may well be heeded by us. 
Men still seek to invade the sacred do- 
mains of the personal conscience. They 
usurp the prerogative of God by passing 
uncharitable and censorious judgments of 
condemnation upon the conduct of their 
bre hren in things non-essential. 

The liberal brother is amongst us who 
scoffs at the scruples of others, calling 
them prejudices, and protesting against 
them as a fanatical curtailment of his 
personal liberty. And the _ scrupulous 
-vother censures and condemns the con- 
dult of the more liberal with equal ve- 
hemenece. He, too, insists upon making 
his own conscience the norm of right and 
wrong for all others; and his conduct, 
the strue standard of practice. Paul’s 
message to both is, Follow the dictates of 
your own conscience, and do not meddle 
censoriously with the conscience of others. 
In all things, not evil and wrong in them- 
selves, men are accountable to God only. 

II. Brotherliness. But the matter does 
not rest there. Obviously, this Pauline 
principle of non-interference lends itself 
to abuse. It is negative, and not at all 
conclusive. It does rebuke the crank, 
whose fanaticism and legalism know no 
respect for the individual conscience. But 
it also furnishes liberals a specious logic 
for their demand to let men do ‘what 
they please. 

They object to social legislation against 
the degradation of public amusement and 
entertainment. They resent agitation 
against the notorious indecencies of the 
stage and screen, against games of chance 
and restraints of the liquor traffic. Such 
measures and movements they regard as 
an unwarranted interference with per- 
sonal liberty, and as the attempt of be- 
lated and outmoded Puritans to eurb the 
modern spirit. 

Paul’s further argument quite exoner- 
ates him from kinship with this modern 
guild of liberals, and from sympathy with 
their selfish philosophy of life, which is 
libertinism falsely calling itself liberal- 
ism. 

Paul never confused Christian liberty 
with license. After warning both the weak 
and the strong, the scrupulous and the 
liberal, against uncharitable judgments 
and  censorious' self-righteousness, he 
makes an earnest appeal to the conscience 
enlightened by Christ. 

He grants that, in principle, the more 
liberal brethren in Rome are right. Christ 
has set them free from the bondage of 
petty ordinances. But the apostle also 
points to a grave danger arising from 
the unrestrained practice of their moral 
freedom. It may become a_stumbling- 
block to the weaker brother, and cause 
him to fall. “It is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is of- 
fended, or is made weak” (14:21). 

Hence Paul exhorts the strong man not 
to practice a liberty which is his, theo- 
retically, but to exhibit brotherliness in 
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the avoidance of things harmless to him, 
but hurtful to another; lest his life be 
lawful perchance, but still not conformed 
to the highest law, which is love. 

Let us note especially that Paul grounds 
this divine principle of sacrificing things 
lawful but not expedient upon love, and 
not upon law. It is not a duty that can 
be enforced successfully by legal statutes. 
It is a great principle whose practice and 
propagation require the growth of broth- 
erly love. To our blinded vision that may 
seem visionary and impracticable. We pre- 
fer the shorter way of law and foree. That 
shorter way seems to be the surer, as 
well. But in the end we always find that 
laws, at best, are only a straight-jacket 
for moral imbeciles, and not a remedy for 
moral diseases. Doubtless, we need legal 
restraints to curb libertines who abuse 
their liberty. But far more than that we 
need the constraint that brotherly love 
puts upon conduct. “Wherefore, if meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend” (I Corinthians 
8:13). 

III. Christlikeness, “For Christ also 
pleased not himself” (Romans 15:3). Self- 
denial of the strong for the sake of the 
weak finds its glorious example, its suffi- 
cient motive, and its constant inspiration 
in Jesus Christ. “Destroy not him with 
thy meat for whom Christ died” (14:15). 
That clinches Paul’s plea to the Roman 
Christians. 

Christ lived the divine principle which 
Paul commends to strong men. He prac- 
ticed it, and His gospel lifts it in all its 
power and glory before His followers. 

A true disciple of Jesus does not live 
for himself alone. The most precious part 
of his spiritual inheritance from his 
Master is the privilege to deny himself 
for the sake of others. Like Jesus him- 
self, he will manifest his liberty and his 
strength, not by selfish indulgence, but by 
service and sacrifice. What may seem to 
be a surrender of his human rights, is in 
reality the assertion and exercise of his 
divinest right to follow the example of 
Jesus. 

Thus he will promote the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God, which is “not eat- 
ing and drinking, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit. For 
he that in these things serveth Christ is 
acceptable to God, and approved by men” 
(14:17, 18). 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


June 30—“What Makes a Nation Great?” 
—Prov. 14: 34. 


There are different standards by which 
men may judge the greatness of a nation. 
Much depends on what we mean by 
“great”. If the word implies quality rather 
than quantity we must judge a nation by 
moral and spiritual standards rather than 
by material or territorial resources. A 
nation is not great because it covers a 
large geographical area. It is a singular 
thing in history that the small countries 
have wielded the largest influence. Pales- 
tine in the time of Jesus was a very small 
country, so was Greece, so was Holland, 
but these countries have been great in the 
contributions which they have made to 
the civilization of mankind. Russia is a 
big country, so is China, but their influ- 
ence has never been as great as has been 
that of some of the smaller countries just 
mentioned. Broad acres, vast expanse of 
territory, lofty mountains, fertile plains, 
extended coasts do not necessarily make 
a nation great. The United States covers 
a vast area, but its greatness lies not in 
the fact that it stretches from ocean to 
ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

A nation is not great because of its 
natural and material resources. Its rivers 
and lakes, its mountains and its valleys 
may be beautiful and abound in material 
wealth, like gold and silver and copper 
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and coal and oil and gas, but all these do 
not constitute a nation’s real greatness. 
The United States is twice over the rich- 
est republic on the face of the earth, but 
the United States is not a great nation 
because of its immense wealth. 

A nation is not great because of the 
number of its people. On this basis China 
would be the greatest nation on the earth. 
The countries of Europe are far more 
densely populated to the square mile than 
is the United States, but none of the 
European nations is as great as the United 
States. In America we have about 130,- 
000,000 people, but if we had 200,000,000 
our country would not necessarily be any 
greater than it is today. Numbers do 
really not count in making up a nation’s 
greatness. 

A nation is not great because of its 
large army and navy. Some nations main- 
tain immense armies, their battleships are 
big and numerous and sail every sea and 
parade their prowess before the eyes of 
other nations to overawe them, with their 
military forces, but even though a nation 
spends billions of dollars on armaments 
it is not great because of all this. It 
may simply be a big Goliath that struts 
forth bantering weaker nations trying to 
make them afraid. 

A nation is not great because of its 
rulers. There are kings and emperors who 
reign in great pomp and glory and whose 
nod makes people tremble and whose man- 
dates must be obeyed. But rulers often 
fill the land with terror and keep the 
people in subjection and under oppres- 
sion, depriving them of their rights and 
liberties and pursuit of happiness. Laws 
may work hardship and hang heavy yokes 
upon peoples’ necks and crush their spirits. 

A nation only is great when it has great 
ideals. These ideals must be founded upon 
the principles of justice, righteousness 
and the common good of all. There are 
two theories as to what constitutes the 
mission of a nation. The one holds that 
the nation is an end in itself, it is supreme 
and the people who comprise it are sub- 
jects, not citizens. The other theory is 
just the reverse of this: viz., that the 
nation exists for the good of its indi- 
vidual citizens; that its laws, its institu- 
tions, its government, are maintained for 
the welfare of the people and not as ends 
in themselves. This is the fundamental 
difference between America and the other 
nations of the world. The founders of our 
country established this nation upon a 
high moral basis where the welfare of the 
citizen is supreme. This is a principle 
which we must never surrender. The na- 
tion exists for the individual, not the in- 
dividual for the nation. 

A nation is great when it adheres to 
Christian principles. “Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” The United States was the 
first country in the world to be founded 
on Christian principles. All the other 
nations were otherwise founded, and in the 
degree in which they have become Chris- 
tian, they introduced Christianity later on, 
but America started as a Christian nation, 
and we must now be careful lest we fall 
away from our first principles. A nation 
is great only when it has a high quality 
of Christlike men and women who seek 
to apply the teachings of Jesus to all re- 
lationships. That nation is great whose 
God is the Lord, and where the fear of 
God and the love of man abound in 
abundant measure. 


MICHAEL SCHLATTER 


(In that invaluable set of books, the 
Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 16 


contains the following sketch of Michael — 


Schlatter from the pen of Prof. W. J. 


Schlatter, Michael (July 14, 1716 
31, 1790), German Reformed clergy 
and educator, was born in St. Gall, 
erland, the son of Paulus Schlatter, a boo! 
keeper, and of Magdalene (Zollikof 
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Schlatter. After attending the gymnasium 
of his native city, he received theological 
training under the private tuition of Prof, 
Casper Wegelin of St. Gall and at the uni- 
versities of Leyden in Holland and Helm- 
stedt in Germany. On Apr. 10, 1739, he 
was examined for the ministry and or- 
dained. For a while he was a private 
tutor in Holland, but in 1744 he became 
vicar to John Jacob Beyel, Dekan of 
Wigoldingen, Thurgau, Switzerland, and, 
a year later, Sunday evening preacher in 
Linsebuhl, a suburb of St Gall. In Jan- 
uary, 1746, he left St. Gall for Heidelberg, 
where he met Prof. Johan Caspar Cruciger, 
one of the leading men of the Reformed 
Church of the Palatinate, who directed 
his attention to the needs of the Reformed 
Churches of Pennsylvania. As a result, 
Schlatter offered his services to the 
Synods of Holland, under whose auspices 
the missionary work was carried on. 

He was commissioned for service in 
Pennsylvania on May 23, 1746, and ar- 
rived at his post in September, 1746, be- 
ginning at once a strenuous and many- 
sided missionary activity. His first ef- 
forts were directed towards organizing 
the Reformed Churches of Pennsylvania 
into a Synod under the supervision of the 
Reformed Church of Holland. This task 
was accomplished in September, 1747, 
when the Coetus of the Reformed con- 
gregations of Pennsylvania was called into 
existence, with four ministers and twenty- 
eight elders. His next task was to or- 
ganize the widely scattered Reformed con- 
gregations into regular pastoral charges. 
He made a series of extensive missionary 
tours throughout Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and New Jersey, and found 
forty-six congregations which he organ- 
ized into sixteen pastoral charges. There 
were, however, only four ordained Re- 
formed ministers in the province, so he 
returned to Holland in February, 1751, in 
order to secure more pastors. His appeal, 
printed in Dutch in 1751 and in German 
in 1752, was so successful that he not 
only gained the consent of the Holland 
Synods for a larger number of mission- 
aries in Pennsylvania, but was also able 
to interest the states of Holland and West 
Friesland in his work, so that they voted 
a subsidy of fl. 2,000 annually for a period 
of five years for his work. With this 
financial backing Schlatter went to Ger- 
many, where he secured six young men, 
who accompanied him to Pennsylvania. 


After his return, when a growing dis- 
sension between the Church leaders made 
congregational work difficult, he turned 
his attention to the education of the chil- 
dren of the new settlers. He found few 
Church schools, poorly equipped, and very 
unsatisfactory teachers. In the interests 
of this cause he returned once more to 
Holland in November, 1753, In June, 1754, 
the Synods of Holland released him from 
their employ so that he might accept the 
position of superintendent of schools in 
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Pennsylvania under an appointment by 
an English society, which had been formed 
to carry on this educational work. The 
project was conducted in Pennsylvania by 
a body of general trustees, of whom Wil- 
liam Smith, 1727-1803 (q. v.), was the 
secretary. In the fall of 1754, six so-called 
“charity schools” were opened, the num- 
ber later being increased to nine. But 
this undertaking failed because the local 
Germans were antagonized by the political 
motives of the English society, and 
Schlatter retired in 1756. He then entered 
the British army as chaplain. On Mar. 25, 
1757, John Campbell Loudoun (q. v.) ap- 
pointed him as one of the chaplains of 
the Royal American Regiment and he took 
part in the siege of Halifax, the capture 
of Louisbourg, and in the expedition to 
capture Fort Duquesne. 

Schlatter returned to Philadelphia in 
October, 1759, and assumed the pastorate 
of several independent Reformed Churches, 
notably Barren Hill, near Philadelphia. 
When Henry Bouquet (q. v.) organized 
an expedition to destroy the Indian forts 
on the banks of the Muskingum in 1764, 
Schlatter was commissioned as chaplain 
of the 2nd Pennsylvania Battalion and 
thus held a chaplain’s commission both 
under the British and the provincial au- 
thorities. During the Revolution he was 
an ardent patriot, and suffered imprison- 
ment and the loss of his property for his 
sentiments. He died in Philadelphia and 
was buried on Nov. 4, 1790, in the Re- 
formed Cemetery, which is now part of 
Franklin Square, in Philadelphia. He was 
married to Maria MHenrica Schleidorn, 
daughter of Henry Schleidorn, of New 
York City. They had nine children, one 
son and five daughters surviving their 
parents. 


ST, PAUL’S ORPHANS’ AND OLD 
FOLKS’ HOME, GREENVILLE, PA. 


C. L. Noss, Superintendent 


An Evening Stroll 


The close of a wonderful day, a beautiful 
sunset. The superintendent is following 
the path, leading through the woods, a 
young lady takes his hand. . “Can I go 
along?” Begins to sound romantic. Yes, 
we take a stroll. She is just a little girl. 
So hand in hand we go. We become confi- 
dential. It’s just the setting — evening 
shadows growing long, a woodland path, 
bedecked with dogwood in the glory of 
full bloom—and this is what she whisper- 
ed to me: “Do you know that I have just 
enough toothpaste for three times yet. In 
three weeks I will need some more.” 
“What, three times in three weeks?” “But 
you see I only use the toothpaste on Sun- 
day, only brush and water during the 
week.” Away goes romance. “Let me see 
your teeth. Clean and shiny? Surely! But 
still I wonder if you are not entitled to 
toothpaste daily. What do you think? 


Well, we will see.” 


Mrs. 
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By the narrow margin of two votes, 
Fernand Bouisson’s four-day Cabinet was 
defeated June 4 on its first encounter with 
the French Chamber of Deputies. After 
the failure of Flandin and Bouisson Cabi- 
nets Jules Jeanneney, president of the 
French Senate, refused June 5 to try to 
form a Cabinet and Pierre Laval, Foreign 
Minister under Fernand Bouisson, made 
an attempt and failed, but he was called 
again June 7, when he received a vote of 
324-160, giving him. emergency powers to 
meet the grave situation in France. 

The drive for cash payment of the vet- 


erans’ bonus at this session of Congress 
was virtually abandoned June 4 when back- 
ers of the vetoed Patman Bill announced 
that they would delay further efforts until 
January, and in the meanwhile “take the 
issue to the country.” 

A “stop-gap” program to continue the 
NRA for nine and one-half months in 
skeletonized form, but stripped of basic 
powers held unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court, while the administration 
studies other steps that can be taken, was 
announced June 4 by President Roosevelt 
at a press conference. 
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The toll in the recent Indian quake at 


Quetta is now put at 56,000. As far as can 
be ascertained there were no American 
casualties and no American mission prop- 


erty was affected. 

Dr. Henry H. Apple, president of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College for 25 years, was 
elected president emeritus by directors at 
Lancaster, Pa., June 4. 

Marietta College at Marietta, O., cele- 
brated its centenary June 4, when Owen 
D. Young, chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Company, made the chief 
address. Mr. Young was accompanied to 
the platform by Charles G. Dawes, former 
vice-president and former ambassador to 
Great Britain, an alumnus of the college. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs inaugurated its first triennial conven- 
tion June 4 in Detroit. 

An eight-mile subterranean walk beneath 
two Kentucky counties, requiring about 8 
hours to traverse has been completed by 
CCC crews who have worked within the 
caverns of Mammoth Cave for two years 
to make it comfortably available to the 
nation’s tourists. 

Mme. Albert Lebrun, ending her brief 
visit in Washington, June 5, laid a floral 
wreath on the tomb of George Washington 
at historic Mount Vernon. At the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery the wife of the French 
President placed another wreath. June 6 
she visited the mother of President Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park, whom she had enter- 
tained in France, and departed with the 
Normandie, June 7, for home. 

Field Marshal Julian Hedworth Byng, 
first commander of the Canadian ‘Corps in 
the World War, “hero of Vimy Ridge” and 
former Governor General of Canada, died 
at Essex, England. He was 72 years old. 

Stanley Baldwin has succeeded Ramsay 
MacDonald as Premier of Great Britain 
on account of the ill health of the latter. 
Mr. MacDonald will remain in the govern- 
ment as Lord President of the Council, 
thereby merely trading places with Mr. 
Baldwin. This is the third time Mr. Bald- 
win has become Prime Minister. 

A $100,000 contribution by the American 
Red Cross to flood relief in Colorada, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Missouri was announced 
June 6 by Chairman Cary T. Grayson. 

According to a recent British report to 
Geneva, Palestine is prospering. The finan- 
cial position continues sound. Some taxes 
are reduced. Local industry is developing 
healthily. 

The united Protestant Sunday School 
children of Brooklyn, N. Y., more than 
100,000 strong, marched in the 106th anni- 
versary parade of the Brooklyn Sunday 
School Union. 

Complying with one of the Japanese 
Army’s demarids for the settlement of is- 
sues in North China, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, June 7, removed Yu Hsuehchung, a 
former Manchurian General, from the Gov- 
ernorship of Hopei Province. Despite this 
action, all Chinese circles still believe a 
Japanese military move to enforce other 
demands is imminent, aimed at the eradi- 
cation in North China of all anti-Japanese 
elements. Japan is reinforcing troops in 
Tientsin. 

A resolution to extend the NIRA until 
April 1, 1986, but repealing the powers 
delegated to President Roosevelt to ap- 
prove or prescribe codes of fair competi- 
tion, was rushed through the House June 
7 by a vote of 264 to 121. All efforts to 
amend the bill were beaten. 

Sir Samuel Hoare has succeeded Sir John 
Simon as Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain. 

A pledge to maintain the wages and 
hours provided by the NRA Steel Code, and 
to preserve its standards of fair competi- 
tion, was given June 6 by more than 200 
executives representing virtually the entire 
steel industry, at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute in New York 
City. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing about half the 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


_Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories’ offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


Scholarships available for students for 
the Ministry. 
HENRY H. APPLE, D.D., LL.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
Providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catatogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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spindles in the industry, advised the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute June 8 that the asso- 
ciation’s members would make no changes 
in the conduet of the textile industry as 
a result of the invalidation of the NRA. 

A national committee to sponsor a na- 
tion-wide commemoration on Oct. 4 of the 
400th anniversary of the first Bible printed 
in English has been formed. Among the 
personnel are Dr. Angell, Martha 3erry, 
Mrs. Coolidge, Dr. Finley, Louise Homer, 
Helen Keller, John Mott, William Lyon 
Phelps, Owen Young. 

Expansion of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps program to a new peak of 600,000 
men and 2,916 camps was begun June 15, 
and it will be necessary to enroll 328,570 
young men and war veterans to reach this 
goal, according to an announcement by 
Robert Fechner, director of the CCC. 

The first joint meeting of the American 
Medical Association and the Canadian 
Medical Association opened at Atlantic 
City June 10. It was the largest medical 
gathering ever held in the United States, 
if not the largest in the world. From 8,000 
to 10,000 leading physicians, including sey- 
eral Nobel Prize winners and others of 
international distinction participated. 

The Bolivian and Paraguayan Foreign 
Ministers agreed June 9 to a 12-day truce 
which it is hoped will bring about a defi- 
nite termination of the Chaco War. 

More than 6,500 delegates representing 
the active Republicans, young and old, of 
ten Midwestern States gathered at Spring- 
field, Ill., for a two-day conference June 
10-12. 

A couple caught in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
have confessed to the kidnaping of the 
Weyerhaeuser boy at Tacoma, Wash. A 
third person was named, an ex-convict, who 
fled from an auto at Butte, Mont., leaving 
$15,000 of the ransom money. 

Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson of Tulsa, 
Okla., whose ancestry is one-eighth Amer- 
ican Indian, was elected president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs June 
10 at the convention in Detroit. By a vote 
of 846 to 538, she defeated Dr. Josephine 
L. Peirce of Lima, Ohio. 

Finland has paid her war debt install- 
ment which was due the United States 
June 15. Finland is the only one of the 
war debtor nations which has paid the in- 
stallments, amounting to about one-quarter 
million dollars semi-annually, regularly. 


WESTMORELAND CLASSICAL SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL CONVENTION HELD 


The Sunday School Convention of West- 
moreland Classis of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church was held in the First 
Church of Greensburg, Dr. Lawrence E. 
Bair, pastor, on Tuesday, June 11. Ap- 
proximately 200 delegates were registered. 

The opening service was conducted by 
Dr. F. C. Seitz, pastor of the Second 
Church of Greensburg, who used as his text, 
Hosea 6:3, “Then shall we know, if we 
follow on to know the Lord.” He urged 
the members of the Sunday Schools to 
seek with renewed vigor the greater truths 
of God and His purpose for man. 

Conferences on Worship and Music, 
Young People’s and Children’s work were 
held. Mrs. J. M. Bailey, Supervisor of 
weekday schools, Bellevue, Pittsburgh, had 
charge of the Children’s Division. Dr. 
Harry A. Sykes of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Lancaster and an authority on 
choral work, spoke at intervals during the 
day and in the evening, after a brief organ 
recital, conducted a volunteer choir which 
he had assembled and trained. Recreation 
was under the supervision of Rey. Sarkis 
Papajian of Kittanning. 

A Young People’s Banquet was held at 
5.30 P. M. with Rev. John F. Smeltzer as 
toastmaster, Prof. James Hughes, assistant 
county superintendent of schools, gave an 
inspiring talk challenging the young peo- 
ple to greater endeavor. 

The speaker of the evening was Rev. 
Fred H. Wilkens, Ph.D., of Pittsburgh. 
His emphasis was on the growing need of 
preserving the institution of the Home. 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. ‘ 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 

15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 

four colleges last year. Fine school home, 

thorough work and helpful supervision. 

Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, President 
Salisbury, N. C. 


“In the Beautiful Piedmont’”’ 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


First term June 10 to July 19 
Second term July 22 to Aug. 30 


All work on full college basis and acceptable 
toward Bachelor’s degree 


Courses for college students seeking advanced 
standing or for high school graduates wishing to 
begin college work at once, thereby effecting « 
considerable saving of time and money. 


For catelog and further information address 
John C. Hadley, Director of the Summer Session 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


medical, pre-law, re-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. F 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


The officers for the coming year are as 
follows: President, Rev. Ralph S. Weiler, 
Jeannette; vice-president, Prof. James . 
Hughes, Greensburg; secretary, Mrs. Mar- ¥ 
tha Allshouse, Salina; treasurer, Rev. Paul ‘ 
T. Stonesifer, Mt. Pleasant; superintendent uk 


of adults, W. S. Peters, Penn; superin- oa SA 
tendent of young people, John Saylor, en: 
Johnstown; superintendent of children’s 


work, Miss Helen Cort, Latrobe. * 


“HOOD HAPPENINGS” 


The Moving Up Day exercises, held on 
Thursday evening, May 30, at 7.30 o'clock 
in Brodbeck Hall, marked the opening of 
the annual commencement ceremonies 4 
Hood College. The service was conducted 


June 20, 1935 


by Dr. Henry I. Stahr, president of the 
College, who also distributed the prizes 
and awards. The Seniors, following an old 
tradition, moved out of the seats occupied 
by them during the past year, and filed 
into those at the rear of the hall. The 
Juniors then moved up to the seats for- 
merly occupied by the Seniors, and the 
Sophomores and Freshmen moved into their 
respective places. 

The Senior-Junior ring ceremony was 
also performed upon this occasion when 
Mary Carrington, Ventnor, N. J., president 
of the Senior Class, presented the Seniors’ 
class ring to Rachel Ann MeKinley of 
Breathedsville, Md. Among the students 
receiving special awards and scholarships 
were: Miss Ruth Seiler, Jefferson, Md., 
Miss Martha Briney, New Kensington, Pa., 
Miss Virginia Kirschner, Thurmont, Md., 
Miss Josephine Weagley, Middletown, Md., 
Miss Charlotte Smith, Frederick, Md., Miss 
Mary Anna Miller, Somerset, Pa., Miss 
Lenore Edel, Allentown, Pa., Miss Virginia 
Wales, Glyndon, Md., Miss Elizabeth Hill, 
Annapolis, Md., Miss Anna Mary Eyler, 
Bedford, Pa., Miss Irene Baltzer, Shanks- 
ville, Pa., Miss Jane Grafe, Rutherford, N. 
J., Miss Eleanor Ondek, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Miss Marian Gates, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
Miss Eleanor Campbell, Lonaconing, Md., 
Miss Margaret Deringer, Spangler, Pa., and 
Miss Helene Schmauch, Tamaqua, Pa. 

The Board of Directors of Hood College 
convened for its annual commencement 
meeting in the “Y” Hut on Friday, May 
31, at 2 P. M. Miss Grace Brown, Regis- 
trar, presented the names of the candi- 
dates for degrees for the approval of the 
Board. Following the meeting of the 
Board, the members and their wives were 
entertained informally by President and 
Mrs. Henry I. Stahr at the president’s 
house on the campus. In the evening, the 
Hood College Commencement Concert, giv- 
en in Brodbeck Hall at 8.15 P. M., was 
attended by an appreciative audience. 
Those who took part were the Misses Sara 
Kathryn Bair, soprano, York, Pa., LaRue 
Thomas, soprano, Gaithersburg, Md., Irene 
Baltzer, pianist, Shanksville, Pa., Rose 
Watkins, pianist, Mt. Airy, Md., Marian 
Booth, pianist, Philadelphia, Pa., Dorothy 
Wiseman, violinist, Thurmont, Md., Glenda 
Bowers, organist, Washington, N. J., 
Miriam Rhoads, accompanist, Frederick, 
Md., and members of the Hood College 
instrumental ensemble. 


The following day, Saturday, June 1, was 
observed as Alumnae Day, with graduates 
and former students from various states in 
attendance and with a program of events 
beginning with a special chapel service in 
Brodbeck Hall in the evening. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Alumnae Association 
in the morning, new officers for the organi- 
zation were elected, as well as two new 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
College, as follows: President, Miss Doro- 
thy Filler McBride, Frederick, Md.; first 
vice-president, Miss Miriam R. Apple, Fred- 
erick, Md.; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Ruth Thomas Yinger, Frederick, Md.; sec- 
retary, Miss Betty Garber, Elizabethtown, 


- Pa.; Directors, Miss Lucy Best, Greens- 


burg, Pa., and Miss Virginia Carty of 
Frederick and Baltimore, Md. At their 
meeting, the association decided to send 
greetings to Miss Mary Gerhard, alumna 
of Hood College, who teaches in North Ja- 
pan College, Sendai, Japan, through Dr. 
A. V. Casselman, the baccalaureate speaker 
of the next day, who was to leave for Ja- 
pan following his address to the Hood 
audience. At the annual Alumnae lunch- 
eon, which was held in Coblentz dining hall 
at one o’clock in the afternoon, President 
Henry I. Stahr was the speaker. A _ solo 
was sung by Mrs. Helen Douglass Duve. 
During the evening, a reception was held 
in Coblentz Hall for President and Mrs. 
Stahr and the members of the alumnae as- 
sociation and the Senior class were enter- 
tained at dancing. 


On Sunday, June 2, the annual baccalau- 
reate service was held in the outdoor thea- 
tre on the college campus at 10.30 A. M. 
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TENNENT COLLEGE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Trains for a life-work of Christian service as pastor’s assistant, Church secretary, deaconess, home and 


foreign missionary. Highest standards. 


leading to degree of Bachelor of Religious Education. 
Approved by Eastern Synod and General Synod. 
Write for catalog and application blank. 


and for ministers’ wives. 


bills for a year. Scholarship loans and self-help. 


Minimum entrance requirement sixteen units. 


Four-year course 
Also, courses for college graduates, for ministers, 
$400 pays a student’s college 


President Clinton H. Gillingham, D. D., 1122 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL 
OFFER atlow prices. Tray and 36 
glasses $6.50 up. Extra Glasses 


$1.00 dozen. Colleetion and Bread 
Plates. Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 3, Lima, Ohio 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 


‘e aud Faded Hair 


NW 6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Re Ss. mical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


Rev. Arthur V. Casselman, D.D., secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, preached 
the sermon, taking as his subject: ‘“Enlarg- 
ing Horizons.” President Stahr conducted 
the service. On Sunday afternoon, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Stahr were at home to the 
alumnae, students, and guests of the col- 
lege at a reception held on the lawn adjoin- 
ing the president’s house. In the early 
evening, the annual “Step Song” ceremony 
took place on the steps of Alumnae Hall. 
The seniors appeared in caps and gowns, 
surrounded by the other students dressed in 
white, forming the letter “H”, to sing for 
the last time during their college course 
the traditional songs of the school and 
their own songs, arranged for the occasion. 
The college singing was led by Miss Doro- 
thy Rager of Kutztown, Pa., and the pro- 
gram was in charge of Miss Margaret Sey- 
fried of Nazareth, Pa. 

The 42nd annual commencement exercises 
of Hood College were held in Brodbeck 
Hall at 11.30 on Monday morning, June 3, 
when the commencement address was made 
by President Henry I. Stahr, who later con- 
ferred degrees upon the 88 members of the 
senior class. The main theme of President 
Stahr’s address dealt with the opportuni- 
ties and obligations of the educated per- 
son, putting emphasis upon educational 
possibilities for enlarged knowledge which 
open up when an _ individual’s college 
course is completed. The candidates for 
degrees were presented by Dean Ruth V. 
Pope, after which the degrees were con- 
ferred and the diplomas presented to the 
graduates by President Stahr. A spray 
of red peonies was presented by President 
Stahr to Miss Rachel McKinley, president 
of the Class of 1936, to be laid on the grave 
of the late Mrs. Margaret E. S. Hood, 
benefactress of the college. Announce- 
ment was then made of the $5,877.13 en- 
dowment gift of the class of 1926, the 
alumnae gifts, the gift of Mrs. J. F. Tatem 
of Haddonfield, N. J., contributions to the 
Joseph H. Apple Student Loan Fund, a 
gift of $100 to the Joseph Henry Apple 
Library, and $1,150 to the college endow- 
ment fund, the last two listed being gifts 
of the class of 1935. 


The Elsie Muir Loucks prize, established 
by Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Muir in memory 
of their daughter, Elsie Winifred Muir 
Loucks, was awarded to Miss Elizabeth 
Stella Benson, of Guernsey, Pa., a senior 
active in many organizations. The award 
is made to the student “who has done most 
among her schoolmates to develop in the 
latter the noblest qualities of exalted 
womanhood.” 


Honors awards were, as follows: High 
Honor: Seniors. Martha Marie Briney, 
New Kensington, Pa., Mary Ann Payne, 
Braddock Heights, Md., Ruth Josephine 
Seiler, Jefferson, Md. Departmental Honor: 
Seniors. Martha Marie Briney, English; 
Ruth Josephine Seiler, Mathematics; Ber- 
tha Bentz Strayer, York, Pa., Mathematics; 
Josephine Estelle Weagley, Middletown, 
Home Economies. Honor: Seniors. Eliza- 
beth Bellamy, Caldwell, N. J., Jane Strine 
Mervine, Sheffield, Pa., Marion Miller, 


Central University 


established 1896 has enabled hundreds 
of ministers and others who have 
been unable to complete their college 
work to attain their objective. Home 
study courses in Religion, Philosophy, 
English, Social Science, Public Wel- 
fare and others. Competent faculty. 
Hees: instruction. Reasonable 
ees. 


Address 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
Dept. R, Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FORK UNION 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years. 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper school 
prepares for university or business. R. O. T. C. 
ui Catalogue. 


Every modern equipment. 
DR. J. J. WICKER, Fork Union, Va. 


Gettysburg, Pa., Josephine Estelle Weag- 


ley, Middleton, Md. Juniors: Elizabeth 
Irene Baltzer, Shanksville, Pa., Helen 
Olivia Coblentz, Middletown, Md., Eliza- 
beth Stockett Hill, Annapolis, Md. Honor- 
able Mention: Sophomores. Marjorie Brown 
Carney, Pittsburgh, Pa., Betty Lee Davis, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Marion Frances Gates, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sarah Agnes Land, 
Hamburg, Pa., Sarah Lucretia Leiter, Hag- 
erstown, Md., Betty Berger Saylor, Leba- 
non, Pa., Helen Elizabeth Schmauch, Ta- 
maqua, Pa., Helen Elizabeth Smith, York, 
Pa., Beatrice Marchant Wood, Uniontown, 
Pa: 


In addition to President Stahr, Dr. Jo- 
seph H. Apple, Dean Ruth V. Pope, Hon. 
A. R. Brodbeck, and Rev. Amos John Tra- 
ver, D.D., and the faculty of Hood College 
were seated on the stage at the commence- 
ment exercises. Announcement was made 
of the opening of the college for its 43rd 
academic year on Thursday evening, Sept. 
26, at 7.30 P. M. —D. L. H. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


Dr. Boyd Edwards, headmaster of Mer- 
cersburg Academy, announced here today 
the appointment of Wilmarth I. Jacobs, 
head of physics department at Mercersburg 
Academy, as assistant headmaster, succeed- 
ing Emory J. Middour, who leaves Mercers- 
burg June 15 to become superintendent of 
Staunton Military Academy. Mr. Jacobs 
has been associated with Mercersburg since 
1915, except for the period occasioned by 
service in the Navy during the World 
War. Mercersburg’s new assistant head- 
master, who was born in Natick, Mass., 
was graduated from Clark University in 
1915 and received a Master of Education 
Degree from the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University in 1928. He 
is a member of the Harvard Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, National Honor Fra- 
ternity in Education; of the Council of the 
Seience Section of the Association of 
Schools and Colleges of the Middle Atlan- 
tie States and Maryland; and of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Mr. Jacobs is particularly interested in 
the field of mental measurements and is 
the author of essays pertaining to this field 
as “Some Modern Tests,” and “Increasing 
the Correlation Between Intelligence and 
Achievement in the Secondary School.” 
The latter was his thesis upon the comple- 
tion of the seminar course in research at 
Harvard. 
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BOOK REVIEW'S 


The Revealing Christ, by James DeWolf 


Perry. Harper & Brother. Price, $1.50. 
The book is calculated for devotional 
reading through the Lenten season. Vari- 
ous men of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church write the meditations for each day 
in Lent, each writer writing the medita- 
tions for one week. The Good Friday m-di- 
tations consist of 7 and are based on the 
7 words of Christ on the Cross. A prayer 
usually follows each meditation. The sub- 
jects treated are basic in the life and 
character of Christ and the unfolding of 
these subjects help to reveal the life and 
spirit of Christ in a beautiful and helpful 
manner. It is a book which performs its 
purpose and as such is commended. 


—P. J. D. 


A Grand Canyon of Resurrection Realities, 
by Robert G. Lee. Published by Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publ. Co. Price, $1. 

The writer prefaces his work by speak- 
ing of the awesome majesty of Colorado’s 
Grand Canyon which poets cannot ade- 
quatedly describe nor painters wholly por- 
tray. This is likewise true of the inci- 
dents bearing on the resurrection of our 
Lord, as recorded in the 20th Chapter of 
the Gospel written by the Apostle John. 
The book deals with the resurrection reali- 
ties narrated therein. There are 12 chap- 
ters dealing with an equal number of resur- 
rection realities. The incidents are set 
forth in a beautiful and artistic manner 
and the versatility of this famed preacher 
of the Southland is constantly in evidence. 
It was my privilege to listen to this man’s 
preaching on several occasions. The preach- 
er always impressed me as a man who has 
a vivid imagination which lends itself ad- 
mirably to his descriptive presentation of 
his subject. With this vivid imagination 
there naturally follows the use of illustra- 
tions that are apt and often profuse. The 
book bears out the impression one receives 
when one is privileged to hear Dr. Lee. 
In this respect he is a master and his work 
is worthy of study, both in regard to the 
devotional life and the homiletical style. 

—P. J. D. 
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THE REV. DR. A. THEO. WRIGHT 


On Monday afternoon, May 27, Rev. 
Dr. A. Theodore Wright passed to his 
eternal reward. Dr. Wright suffered a 
severe illness of about two weeks. Finally 
a complication developed that hastened 
his “going forward”, 

Since Dr. Wright’s retirement from the 
active ministry, he resided at Red Lion, 
Pa. Hence, it was in St. John’s Church of 
Red Lion that funeral services were held 
on Friday morning, May 31, at 8-o’clock. 
At the family’s request Rev. Oliver K. 
Maurer, pastor of St. John’s and next- 
door neighbor of Dr. Wright, was in 
charge. Dr. J. Kern McKee, President of 
Potomac Synod, assisted. Dr. McKee 
spoke very comfortingly from Zechariah 
14:7, “In the evening time it shall be 
light.” In the message the assurance of 
being at home with God, our Friend, was 
beautifully presented. At this service the 
“Friendly Four” of St. John’s Church, 
consisting of Mrs. A. H. Thompson, Mrs. 
Harry W. Lauer, Mrs. Oliver K. Maurer 
and Mrs. Everett Gemmill, sang the hymn 
Dr. Wright recited on his death-bed— 
“How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds.” 
The Church organist played several of 
the good old hymns of the Church while 
the people were entering and leaving the 
Church. At the service Rev. G. C. Ga- 
briel of S*. Paul’s Evangelical Church, 
Rev. William Day of the Lutheran Church, 
Red Lion, Pa., and Rev. Charles R. 
Zweizig of Bethany Reformed Church of 
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York, were present. A profusion of beauti- 
ful flowers from friends and former con- 
gregations served by Dr. Wright, banked 
the casket. 

From St. John’s Church the cortege set 
out upon its long journey to the boyhood 
home of this departed brother. At one 
P. M. the funeral party arrived at Arndt’s 
Union Church, near Easton, Pa. Here con- 
cluding services were held in the Church. 
Rey. Mr. Maurer was again in charge and 
preached the sermon from the text, “He 
Fell Asleep” (Acts 7:60). In the sermon 
the similarity was depicted of the life of 
Stephen and that of a faithful minister 
of the Gospel. Also tribute was paid the 
departed as being a fine neighbor and one 
who took great pains not to interfere in 
the present program of the Church, which 
he once served. After the service the body 
was laid to rest in the adjoining cemetery. 
The Rev. 1H. J. Ehret, D.D., pastor of 
Arndt’s Reformed congregation, assisted 
in the concluding service. 

Dr. Wright served the Church and his 
Lord faithfully during the days of his 
active ministry. He was a eareful stu- 
dent, a lover of the Gospel and a willing 
worker. He was licensed by Philadelphia 
Classis in 1898 and was ordained on Dee. 
19 of the same year. Thereupon he began 
work as a missionary in York, Pa. He 
organized the Bethany Reformed Church 
in York, and during his pastorate the 
Church building was erected. He remained 
the pastor until 1900. Dr. Wright served 
faithfully 5 other charges: Rockingham 
Chureh, Mt. Crawford, Va., 1900-1910; 
Fairfield, Ohio, 1910-1911; St. John’s, Red 
Lion, 1911-1917; Grace Church, Columbiana, 
Ohio, 1917-1921, and St. Paul’s, Manheim, 
Pa., 1921-1926. 


Following his retirement Dr. Wright 
did some extensive traveling. He made 
two trips to India to visit his son, who is 
a missionary. Dr. Wright was a delegate 
to the World’s Sunday School Convention 
at Zurich, Switzerland, and also to the 
Reformed and Presbyterian World Confer- 
ences at Aberdeen, Scotland. As a result 
of his travels he gave several lectures. 


Dr. Wright in his youth was married to 
Alice Kepler. To this union one son and 
three daughters were born, all of whom 
survive, except Mrs, Emily Wright Grove, 
wife of Rev. Elwood Grove, who preceded 
her father in death by 18 months. After a 
lingering illness, Mrs. Wright died in 
1912. The following children survive: 
Rev. Horace K. Wright, principal of the 
Union Training School, Ahmednagar, In- 
dia; Mrs. E. A. Leatherman, Rada, W. Va.; 
and Mrs, Paul N. Hawkins, Leesburg, Va. 
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In 1915 Dr. Wright married Sallie 
Brooks, who survives him. There are nine 
grandchildren surviving, also a brother, 
William Wright, Flemington, N. J., and 3 
sisters, Mrs. Wm. Freibly and Mrs. Elmer 
Wambold, of Nazareth, and Mrs. Cora 
Achenbaugh, Easton, Pa. 


—Oliver K. Maurer 


THE REV. JACOB IHLE 


One of our retired ministers, the Rey. 
Jacob Ihle, of Bellevue, O., died May 29 
at the family home. He had been in de- 
clining health for several months, but was 
confined to bed only two or three weeks. 

This brother was born in New York 
City, Aug. 5, 1857, of Swiss parentage. At ~ 
the age of eleven, he came with his mother — i 
to Bellevue and secured his elementary at 
education in the local schools. He gradu- 
ated from Heidelberg College in 1876 and 
from the Theological Seminary at Tiffin in 
1878, being ordained to the Gospel min-— a 


istry in September of that year. He sery- <j 
ed pastorates at Burr Oak, Mich.; Bristol Se 
Ind.; and at Fireside; Mohican; Massillon; > 
Loyal Oak; Barberton; Liberty; Center; 
St. Jacob’s, Tiffin; Swanton and Carroth- 
ers, all in Ohio. On June 14, 1883, he was , 
married to Miss Frances Aigler of Belle- 
vue, who departed this life May 17, 1925. f 
Since 1915, Rev. Mr. Ihle has lived in re- 
tirement with his family. The pastor of 
the Bellevue Church, Rev. G. T. N. Beam, 
speaks highly of his faithful ministry dur- 
ing these years, and the regularity of his 
attendance at the services of worship and — 
the prayer meeting, as well as the Sunday __ 
School, in which he was a teacher of the — 
older men, during all the years of retires : 
ment. pole 
Brother Beam writes of him, “The 
Church and its activities were the major 
interest of his life. I never knew a 
son whose faith was more clearly defin 
nor one who believed more intensely, 
one who so consistently proclaimed his 
lief in season and out of season. To hi 
death means to be ‘at home with the Lord’ 
Rev. Mr. Ihle is survived by his dat 
ters, Miss Gertrude and Miss Mary 1] 
The funeral was held May 31; Dr. 
Shuman of Tiffin holding a brief — 
at the home and the public service 
held at St. Paul’s Church, where Rey. 
Beam was assisted by Revs. C. R. | 
Meeken, Perry Baumann, Pres. Cha 
Miller and Dr. D. W. Loucks. 
ministers were in attendance. 
day School class, taught by Broth 
for many years, acted as honorar 
bearers. Dr. G. H. Souder toc 
the service at the grave. , 


, 


